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7, is a rare event when a book is published 

that combines originality with scholarly authority 
general interest with special usefulness. 

The Macmillan Company 

presents to you in these pages not one, but three 
works that are distinguished in such manner. Each 
is a giant in its own right. Each 

answers a particular need in your library not filled 
by any other work. 


We do not need to use superlatives 
to describe these three. You will judge 
for yourself after reading the descrip- 
tions on the following pages. 


Since there is evidence of great 
enthusiasm about these works 
ahead of publication, it was pos- 
sible for us to make a special pre- 
publication offer with a reduc- 
tion in price for every one of 
them. Read these offers carefully 
—and note the deadline on each. 
They represent a substantial sav- 
ing if you place your orders in 
time, with us or your regular 
source of supply. 


See next page ——> 
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7 LITERAR Y HISTORY |, 


IN THREE J yo 


The need for a redefinition of American literary culture, 
in the light of present-day values, has for some time been 
keenly felt. A group of outstanding scholars has now 
answered this need, by the creation of a magnificent 
critical work, the Literary History of the United States. 
Its importance to the present generation may be com- 
pared to the publication, after World War I, of the 
Cambridge History of Literature. 


THE RANGE OF THIS WORK 


Literary History of the United States covers every aspect of our literary 
culture from the beginnings to the present day. A group of noted collaborators 
present this wealth of material—too abundant for the knowledge of any one 
man. Their contributions were welded together into a single framework. The 
result is an authoritative survey of our heritage which also makes delightful 
reading for the interested layman. 


HOW IT WAS CONCEIVED AND WRITTEN 


In a year of conferences, seven men planned every single point. The four 
editors were—ROBERT E. SPILLER, WILLARD THORP, THOMAS H. 
JOHNSON and HENRY SEIDEL CANBY. Their three associates were — 
HOWARD MUMFORD JONES, DIXON WECTER and STANLEY T. 
WILLIAMS. Forty-eight contributors, after agreeing to the basic principles 
and the outline, wrote on their special subjects, each in close touch with the 
editors. Three years were given over to the writing; two more, to the editing 
and publishing. With the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the American Philosophical Society and several 
colleges the ideal conditions for this monumental work were created. 


See Special Ofer 
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of the UNITED STATES 


VOLUMES 


re, 7 A SAMPLING of the CONTENTS SEPARATE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
en of Volumes One and Two Volume Three 
OW The first two volumes examine Volume III a ye unique feature — a 
nt every facet of literary culture: fic- bibliography - —_ wile ree Psa 
. in every possible aspect o n - 
es. oe Pom: —— hac aae — ture and Culture. It was compiled by 
paar potions From The Col- = — = go gett An - es 
m- a > b @ with the writer of each subject, and is of 
h onies to A World Literature each utmost importance to librarians. 
Ne raat section covers well-defined Part I, — - ——— in American 
riods. Each important author’s Literary an ultural Studies, covers ex- 
aie is scdiesbhk Seoul cultural, haustively library resources and library tools. 
regional backgrounds are explored. as II van the aeons - of 3: ge 
; ; ren of American literature period an 
Yo ms will find the _ Focus sub- by type. Under the period headings you will 
division on publishing, authorship, find a subdivision Instruments of Culture and 
copyright, and library development Literary Production, devoted to library de- 
ry of great interest. So ma —— = ge at 
, Movements and Influences, shows how 
oT The Table of Authors abounds American culture developed, and gives a his- 
ne with names of authorities in their tory of its formative ideas. Then, there follows 
he field—to ey only a few: there po anes ~ ~ecage list od ge race 
are Kenneth B, Murdock, F. O. authors — from HENRY ROOKS DAMS, 
ful | Mathiessen, George F. Whicher. 1838-1918, to Evtvor (Hoyt) Wyuie, 
Carl Sandburg, Carl Van Doren 1885-1928. Under each name are these sub- 
EA eer gl | , divisions: Separate W orks—Collections, Edited 
. L. Mencken, Henry Steele Com- Texts and Reprints—Biography and Criticism 
mager—along with the noted editors. —Primary Sources—Bibliography. 
Because of its extraordinary value in research, reference and cataloging, we 
= offer this Bibliography as a separate volume. _Also, since Volumes I and II 
Hf are of such wide interest to the general reader, they are available as a unit. 
T. Format: Vol. I—656 pages; Vol. II — 800 pages; 
les Vol. Ill — 896 pages — in all 2352 pages. Size 64"x9”. 
‘he 
ng THREE-VOLUME SET 
an Before October 26 .... $18.00 
sal (publication date) 
After October 26 ..... $20.00 





TWO-VOLUME SET (I & I!) 













Before October 26....-.....- $14.00 
After October 26 .......... $15.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (lil) 
As a separate unnumbered volume $7.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


by BURTON STEVENSON 


NOTED EDITOR OF The Home Book of Verse 
AnD The Home Book of Quotations 


THE HOME BOOK OF PROVERBS, 
MAXIMS AND FAMILIAR PHRASES 
assembles for the first time all the famil- 
iar sayings commonly used in America 
and England. Each modern version is 
traced back toits origin; you follow its de- 
velopment through many centuries and 
languages, from the first expression of 
the idea to its streamlined modern form. 
Years of painstaking research have 
brought together a wealth of authori- 
tative information otherwise scattered 
through many books, in many lan- 
guages. Not only will you find all the 
English versions—if they are derived 
from other languages they are fol- 
lowed by their original. Greek, Latin, 
Dutch, German, Italian and even 
Chinese proverbs are here listed, 


with name and date of source. A 
TIMESAVER! 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Arrangement by subject with 
many subheadings—Each entry is 
numbered for its page position for 
quicker reference—Variations are 
listed chronologically with name 
and date of source—Ample cross 
references. INDEX is exhaustive, 
by all key and unusual words, 
with over 73,000 entries. 


Format: Boxed in a labeled slip case—Flexibly bound 
in durable red buckram with gold stamping and tooling— 
Printed on opaque Bible pa 


Pe in clear type with bold 
headings . 2964 pages of which 289 are Index. Size 6%x9%". 


Before September 28... $16.00 
(publication date) 


After September 28 $20.00 
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WALLACE NUTTING’S 
: | CAURNITURE TREASURY 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


For years this renowned work has been out of print. 
Only occasionally have sets been obtainable in the rare- 
book market, and then at prices of more than $100 a set. 
Now comes the long-hoped-for reissue of these fine 
volumes—with all the thousands of large and excellent 
photographs of antique American furniture—from the days 
of the Pilgrims through the Empire period—and all the 
original text. The descriptions are printed under each 
picture—thus saving the user much hunting and turning 
of pages. 








rons 


Only a man with Wallace Nutting’s devotion to early 
American furniture could have completed such a prodi- 
gious undertaking. He examined and photographed nearly 
all of the thousands of pieces pictured—chairs, tables, 
chests, highboys and lowboys, clocks, looking-glasses and 
many more classes of early American furniture, fixtures 
and utensils. He determined for each article its date, kind 
of wood, and, where possible, its origin and measurements. 
In many cases special details are pictured separately—an 
invaluable help in identification of styles. 











Format: Two-volume set boxed in a labeled slip case—Bound 
in deep-blue buckram with titles on spine in gold— Printed on 
heavy coated paper —5000 beautiful halftones. Volume I —768 
pages; Volume II—768 pages—1536 in all. Size 7%” x 10%”. 
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Before October 11 .... .$15.00 
(publication date) 
After October 11... ... 
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Important religious books 


CO-WINNERS OF THE 1948 ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD 


PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE 
By Georgia Harkness 


An inspirational work of prime importance— 
with a popular appeal. Godsend to thousands, 
it discusses the foundations, methods, and fruits 
of prayer, answering questions which are com- 
mon to the lives of people everywhere. In stock, 


$2.50 


THE RELIGION OF 


MATURITY 
By John Wick Bowman 


A brilliant and timely study which solves the 
most pressing problem of the contemporary 
mind and spirit—‘‘What is true religion?” Based 
on the Scriptures, this is the religion of matu- 
rity as revealed by Jesus. In stock, $3.00 





THE AMERICAN CHURCHES 
By William Warren Sweet A vivid and competent 


interpretation of the tides and currents that have molded American religious 
bodies throughout three centuries—the basic information needed for a clear 
comprehension of American churches today. In stock, $1.50 


POEMS FOR THE GREAT DAYS 
Edited by Thomas Curtis Clark and Robert Earle Clark 


An anthology of more than three hundred poems for the great days of the 
year—for commemorative services, sermons and addresses, meditation or 
quiet reading at home. Index of authors, titles, first lines. In stock, $2.50 


BROTHER VAN By Alson Jesse Smith 


A colorful, living biography of one of the most dynamic personalities of the 
pioneer West—Pennsylvania Dutchman William Wesley Van Orsdel. This 
truly American portrait of a hymn-singing preacher will delight a wide audi- 
ence. Illustrated. In stock, $2.50 


° ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS ° 


Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 

















for your very “active” shelf 


The importance of education in America 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE 
By John O. Gross 


Shows the far-reaching influence of education in American democracy, point- 
ing out the significance of spiritual values in producing a worthy culture. 
July Ist, $2.25 


The eventful life of a remarkable minister 
e The Life of Bisho 
GIANT AGAINST THE SKY: ,.%_tife 2f Bishop 
By Alfred M. Pierce For more than a quarter of a century 


Bishop Candler did much to mold the policies and guide the destinies of 
Protestantism in the Southwest. Excellent biography of a man who selflessly 
served the people according to the will of God as he saw it. 


A sound answer fo the problem of good and evil 


THE CREATOR AND THE ADVERSARY 
By Edwin Lewis A striking discussion of the question: “Can 


the God of Love... who maintains creation and who is active in history be 
everywhere faced with a malignant adversary?” July 15th, $3.00 


Vital sermons for everyday living 


REAL LIVING TAKES TIME 
By Hazen G. Werner A celebrated minister who has 


helped thousands find faith and hope sets down his secrets for developing a 
full, rich life. Indispensable to anyone who needs spiritual stimulation. 
July 15th, $2.00 


THE GREATEST QUESTION OF 
THE BIBLE AND OF LIFE 


By Clarence E. Macartney Each of these eighteen ser- 


mons is an unforgettable portrait, written with a profound understanding of 
a Bible situation, the human spirit, and life problems. A lesson for today is 
clearly drawn. Ready, $2.00 





810 BROADWAY, NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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‘7 comics may perform a service to childhood 
after all, if we can accept the ideas of Dr. 
Paul Witty of Northwestern University. His 
theory is that history as written today is too difh- 
cult for the school child to understand. Let his- 
torians “take a cue from the popularity of the 
comic books, the radio, and motion pictures and 
make their books more readable,” Dr. Witty told 
a national conference of classroom teachers re- 
cently. Contending that “the elements of adven- 
ture and excitement which make comic books so 
interesting, can easily be found in history and lit- 
erature,” he urged that these subjects be presented 
to children “by comic book, radio, and film tech- 
niques.” 

Another advocate of revivifying history is Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison, whose pamphlet, History as a 
Literary Art, exhorts the would-be historian to 
“keep the reader constantly in mind. . . . Do not 
fall into the fallacy of supposing that ‘facts speak 
for themselves,’’’ continues Professor Morison. 
“Most of the facts that you excavate from the 
archives, like all relics of past human activity, 
are dumb things; it is for you to make them 
apesh. ©. 3e5 


“Freedom of Learning” 


Latest recruit to the defense of the Nation, in 
the controversy over the exclusion of that magazine 
from the New York public schools, is Eleanor 
Roosevelt (Jf You Ask Me). Not in sympathy 
with the series of articles about the Catholic 
Church which caused the Nation to be banned, 
Mrs. Roosevelt nevertheless has joined the protest 
aroused by the action of the New York Board of 
Education because she feels “that critical material 
should be made available to pupils.” Freda Kirch- 
wey, editor of the Nation, contends that the articles 
have not criticized the Catholic faith, but simply 
the Church's attitude toward subjects of secular 
interest which are of concern to the general public. 
Other writers who have supported the Nation are 
Archibald MacLeish (American Story), William 
L. White (Lost Boundaries), William Rose Benét 
(Stairway of Surprise), and Lillian Smith (Strange 
Fruit). The Blanshard articles are to appear in 
book form in the fall. 


At Large 


Two British authors here for the presidential 
conventions in Philadelphia were D. W. Brogan 
(French Personalities and Problems), reporting for 
the {London} Observer, and Rebecca West (The 
Meaning of Treason), writing a series of articles 
for the New York Herald Tribune. One of Miss 
West's contributions, on the Wallace convention, 
brought repercussions from American writers, 
among them Martha Foley (Best American Shori 
Stories, 1947), whose son was in the audience 
which the Britisher found so “horrible,” and Mar- 
garet Halsey (Color Blind), who, though not a 
follower of Mr. Wallace, took exception to the 
attack on American young people. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances J. Wallace 


Awards 


Recipients of the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia’s awards for the most worthy books by Cali- 
fornia writers published in 1947 include: gold 
medals—Janet Lewis Winter, for The Trial of 
Séren Qvist, Louis B. Wright, for The Aslantic 
Frontier; silver medals—Elliott Arnold, for Blood 
Brother, Richard G. Lillard, for The Great Forest, 
Bailey Wills, for A Yangui in Patagonia, Hazel 
Zimmerman, for Journey to Victory, and Allen R. 
Bosworth, for Sancho of the Long, Long Horns. 
& S& & Ralph Freedman has won the second 
Lewis and Clark Northwest Award of $3,000 for 
his novel, Divided, a postwar story describing the 
efforts of a unit of the American Counter-Intelli- 
gence Corps to denazify a small Austrian commu- 
nity. & J& J The Loubat Prize of $1,000, 
awarded every five years for the best works pub- 
lished in the English language on the history, 
geography, philology, or numismatics of North 
America, has gone to Professor Lawrence H. Gip- 
son for his sixteen-volume work, The British Em- 
pire before the American Revolution. ®& *% & 
Louise Bogan (Dark Summer), poet and reviewer, 
has been named the winner of the $500 Harriet 
Monroe Poetry Award. %& 3% J& The first Ban- 
croft prizes, of $2,000 each, for distinguished 
writings “in the field of American history, diplo- 
macy, or international relations,’ have been re- 
ceived by Allan Nevins for his Ordeal of the Union 
(previously awarded the Scribner $10,000 Ameri- 
can History Prize), and by Bernard DeVoto for his 
Across the Wide Missouri, an epic of the Rocky 
Mountain fur trade, which earlier in the year 
received the Pulitzer Prize in American History. 


Over the Summer 


Arthur Koestler (Insight and Outlook) has been 
writing a series of articles on Palestine for the 
New York Herald Tribune, with headquarters in 
Tel Aviv. 3% J & Authors in Europe include 
Aldous Huxley (Ape and Essence); 1. A. R. Wylie 
(Where No Birds Sing); May Lamberton Becker 
(Adventures in Reading), in England with her 
daughter, Beatrice Warde; and Blythe Morley 
(The Intemperate Season), who spent the summer 
traveling in England and France. Miss Morley has 
a new novel in progress. & J& Lin Yutang 
(Chinatown Family) has gone to Paris to be chief 
of the Section of Arts and Letters for UNESCO. 
& & & A visitor to the White House in July 
was Romulo Gallegos (Dofia Barbara), author- 
president of Venezuela. % 2 New York's 
historic Brevoort Hotel, host to royalty and 
notables for ninety-four years, closed its doors to 
residents the end of July. Among the many au- 
thors who frequented the Brevoort were Edith 
Wharton, Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill, 
Mark Twain, Oliver Herford, Kahlil Gibran, and 
Richard Harding Davis. & George Ber- 
nard Shaw celebrated his ninety-second birthday 
on July 26 by announcing that he had a new play 
ready, ‘Buoyant Billions.” 


(Continued on page 10) 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 8) 


DIED 


May 5. ERSKINE GWYNNE, author and journalist ; 
in New York City; forty-nine. The publisher of 
the magazine, Boulevardier, and later a columnist 
for the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune, he was also the author of Paris Pande- 
monium, and several novels. 


May 22. CLaupe McKay, Negro novelist and 
poet; in Chicago; fifty-eight. His first book, 
Home to Harlem, became a best seller two weeks 
after publication. Other works include Harlem 
Shadows, a volume of verse, and Harlem: Black 
Metropolis. 


May 24. MABEL F. STRYKER, author of children’s 
books; in Montclair, New Jersey. She was the 
author of a series, “Little Dog Ready,” and of 
various other books, among them The Vanishing 
Tent. 


May 27. ANTHONY JOSEPH DREXEL BIDDLE, mil- 
lionaire amateur boxer, instructor in boxing to the 
Marine Corps and the FBI, and author; in Syosset, 
Long Island, New York; of a cerebral hemorrhage ; 
seventy-three. A life-long enthusiast of the art of 
hand-to-hand combat, he was made an officer in the 
Marine Corps, serving as instructor in both World 
Wars, writing his Do or Die as a manual. He was 
also the author of a travel book, The Madeira 
Islands, The Froggy Fairy Book and other stories 
for children, as well as All Around Athletics, 
Shantytown Sketches, and The Wine of Life. 


June 1. HARRY TwyForD PETERS, author and 
sportsman; in New York City; sixty-six. An ex- 
hibitor of horses and dogs, he became interested 
in the Currier and Ives prints when he found a 
print of one of his own horses, Lady Suffolk. His 
famous collection of Currier and Ives prints was 
often loaned to museums. Books on the graphic 
arts by Mr. Peters include Currier and Ives; Print- 
makers to the American People, which received 
the New York Historical Society's Gold Medal, 
America on Stone, and California on Stone. 


June 9. JOSHUA LOTH LIEBMAN, Rabbi of Temple 
Israel in Brookline, a suburb of Boston; in Boston; 
of a heart attack; forty-one. The author of the 
best selling Peace of Mind, at the time of his death, 
he was at work on a new book entitled “Hope for 
Man,” which he described as an answer to the 
philosophy of Kafka, Sartre, Reinhold Niebuhr. 


June 14. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN HORN ATHER- 
TON, novelist; in San Francisco; following a 
stroke; ninety. The author of fifty-six books, Mrs. 
Atherton had a long career as a writer. Her first 
book, What Dreams May Come, was published in 
1888. Since then there has been a steady flow of 
novels, interspersed with several volumes of non- 
fiction, including Adventures of a Novelist (1930) 
and her last book, My San Francisco, A Wayward 
Biography (1946). The storm of criticism.,which 
followed the publication of The Doomswoman in 
1892 forced her to leave New York and live in 
London for a time. A subsequent novel, Black 
Oxen, also aroused adverse comment from religious 
leaders. The most popular of Mrs. Atherton’s 
books has been The Conqueror, but the author's 
own favorite was Tower of Ivory. 
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June 16. HOLBROOK JACKSON, British critic, lit- 
erary historian, and editor; in Bournemouth, 
Hampshire, England; seventy-three. He wrote the 
first biography of George Bernard Shaw, coining 
the term, “Shavian.’’ Other books include The 
Eighteen Nineties, regarded as one of the finest 
literary histories of the period, The Anatomy of 
Bibliomania, and The Reading of Books. 

June 21. ALICE BROWN, novelist, poet, and play- 
wright; in Boston; ninety. Her play, Children of 
Earth, won the Winthrop Ames Prize of $10,000 
in 1915. Best known among her many books are 
The Mannerings, and Robin Hood's Barn. 


July 5. GEORGES BERNANOS, French essayist and 
novelist; in Neuilly, a suburb of Paris; following 
an operation; sixty. His novel, The Diary of a 
Country Priest, won the Grand Prize of the French 
Academy in 1936. A resident of Majorca at the 
time of the Franco revolution in Spain, he became 
an anti-clerical, stating his views in A Diary of 
My Time, a book which aroused considerable com- 
men. 

July 17. RALPH D. BLUMENFELD, editor and au- 
thor; in Dunmow, Essex, England; eighty-four. 
An American journalist who later became a natur- 
alized citizen of Great Britain, he was the editor 
of the [London] Daily Express for thirty years. 
At the time of his retirement he was known as 
“The Father of Fleet Street.” Blumenfeld had 
numerous acquaintances among the great, and his 
books were filled with anecdotes about such not- 
ables as H. G. Wells, Mark Twain, Marie Corelli, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Buffalo Bill, and Lawrence of 
Arabia. Best known of his titles are Exiled in 
England and Home Town. 


July 24. ELEANOR MEDILL PATTERSON, editor- 
publisher and author; at her home, The Dower 
House, near Marlboro, Maryland; of a heart at- 
tack; sixty-three. Mrs. Patterson, who came of a 
famous publishing family, began her newspaper 
career as editor of the Washington Herald, later 
the Washington Times-Herald. A spectacular fig 
ure in Washington society, she wrote a novel, Glass 
Houses, satirizing life in the capital. 


July 27. SUSAN GLASPELL, author and playwright; 
in Provincetown, Massachusetts; sixty-six. Miss 
Glaspell, who was the widow of George Cram 
Cook, a playwright, with whom she founded the 
original Provincetown Playhouse, ‘‘discovered’ 
Eugene O'Neill, whose plays she presented there. 
Herself a dramatist, she received the Pulitzer Prize 
for her Alison’s House, produced by Eva LeGal- 
lienne at the Civic Repertory Theatre in the fall 
of 1930. She was the author of a number of novels, 
among them Brook Evans, The Fugitive’s Return, 
and Ambrose Holt and Family. 


July 29. Epwarp HUNGERFORD, author and pro- 
moter; in New York City; seventy-two. His most 
extensive project was the “Railroads on Parade’ 
pageant of transportation for the New York 
World's Fair in 1939. He wrote many books on 
railroading, among them Pathway of Empire, Loco- 
motives on Parade, and Railroads for Tomorrow. 
Other books include The Personality of American 
Cities and The Story of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


July 30. SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, educator, 
lawyer, and author; in Chicago; eighty-two. An 
outstanding figure in the field of social service, 
she was the author of a number of books, among 
them New Homes for Old, The Family and the 
State, and Women in the Twentieth Century. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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If books vanished 


our ivy-covered universities 
would stand as empty as the Colosseum 


the doors of industrial America 
would be padlocked 


and the shelves of the libraries 
covered with cobwebs. 


For the longest-wearing binding use Holliston 
Library Buckram, which has been the standard 
cloth for many years. Roxite Library Buckram 
has the very valuable features of being water 
repellent, washable and vermin proof. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood, Mass. + New York «+ Chicago + Philadelphia 
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Jean Burton 


F Anglo-Irish, Scottish, and Canadian descent 

—though a citizen of the United States since 
1945—Jean Burton says she comes of ‘colonizing 
stock” —there are Burtons in South Africa and 
New Zealand as well as in Canada. As a biog- 
rapher she has been a colonizer as well, searching 
out unknown or misunderstood people of interest 
as subjects for her books. 

Jean Burton was born in Abernethy, near Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, Canada, some forty years ago, 
the daughter of John and Helen Jane (Turnbull) 
Burton. Her father, though ‘an old-fashioned 
Socialist and agnostic of the controversial kind,’ 
sent his two daughters to an Anglican boarding 
school, St. Alban’s College, Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan. From this school young Jean proceeded 
to the University of British Columbia, in Vancou- 
ver, where she majored in history and secured her 
B.A. degree when she was only nineteen. Four 
years later, in 1928, she took an M.A. in economics 
at the University of Alberta, in Edmonton, with a 
thesis on “Fruit-growers’ Cooperatives in British 
Columbia.” Her first writing job was reporting 
sessions of the Saskatchewan Legislature for the 
Western Producer. 

At first Miss Burton thought she wanted to be- 
come a writer of fiction, and a series of her short 
stories appeared in various “‘little’’ magazines in 
Canada. Not counting the one she wrote at the 
age of nine, her first novel, written some twelve 
years later, was accepted by a Canadian publisher, 
who—fortunately, she says—went bankrupt before 
it could appear in print. She turned next to the 
drama. “I am really a frustrated dramatist,’ she 
laments; but it is this frustration that has brought 
her biographies to such vivid life. One play, ‘Left 
Turn,”’ was tried out in a summer theater on Long 
Island. Another, “Prelude,’’ was produced by the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse in 1933. 

It was 1941 before Jean Burton found her real 
forte, in her first biography, Sir Richard Burton's 
Wife. This study of the woman who married the 
famous explorer and travel writer and did her best 
to hold his exotic work down to her Puritan stand- 
ards, was, according to the New Republic, “of 
value as a résumé of two striking careers.’’ Kath- 
erine Woods, in the New York Times, noted the 
“vivid compulsion of interest’’ and the “delightful 
humor’ of the book. Sir Richard, incidentally, was 
a distant cousin of the author. 

In collaboration with Jan Fortune, Miss Burton 
wrote Elisabet Ney (1943), the first known biog- 
raphy of a sculptor whose bizarre life, in the midst 
of the Victorian era, took her from a position of 
political influence in Germany to a legendary ex- 
istence in Texas. In New York, later, Miss Burton 
met Elisabet Ney’s granddaughter, who thanked 
her for her fidelity to truth in the depiction of her 
enigmatic subject. 

Heyday of a Wizard (1944), a detailed account 
of the strange and complicated life of Daniel 
Dunglas Home, the psychic whom Browning pil- 
loried as “Mr. Sludge the Medium,” won critical 
acclaim as well as reader popularity. Called ‘‘fasci- 
nating—and fantastic reading” by Virginia Kirkus, 
it was considered by Joseph Wood Krutch to be 
“a highly diverting descriptive account not only of 
the man but also . . . of a social phenomenon.” 

Miss Burton’s only juvenile, Garibaldi, Knight 
of Liberty, appeared in 1945. “To a lover of his- 
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tory and of Italy this is a thrilling book .. . an 
unexpected treasure,”’ said a critic in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. By a coincidence, the book 
came out just as the Allied armies were following 
in Garibaldi’s footsteps in Italy. 

After completing a life of Katharine Conway 
Felton (1947), a San Francisco social worker who 
founded the system of foster homes for neglected 
children, Miss Burton was asked to undertake a 
serious biography of Lydia Pinkham, of patent 
medicine fame. She is now at work on “Lydia 
Pinkham and Her Family Venture,’’ with publica- 
tion expected early next year. When she went to 
Lynn, Massachusetts, to work with the documents 
and material to which the Pinkham family gave 
her access, she discovered that Mrs. Pinkham, be- 
sides becoming a household word in nineteenth- 
century America for the homemade tonic she first 
gave to her friends and then marketed commer- 
cially, was also a pioneer Abolitionist and feminist 

In 1928 and again in 1936 Jean Burton was on 
the editorial board, first of the Canadian Mercury, 
Montreal, then of New Frontier, Toronto—both 
“short-lived but rather interesting little experimen- 
tal magazines.” Her other work outside of writing 
has been part-time secretarial jobs “for bread and 
butter.” Despite her Socialist father, she calls her- 
self a liberal Republican. Her favorite novelists 
are Elizabeth Bowen, Sylvia Townsend Warner, 
Elizabeth Parsons, and Rose Macaulay; her favorite 
critic is Edmund Wilson. She says books have in- 
fluenced her more than people have, and that she 
has “got a great deal” from two psychologists, 
Erich Fromm and the late J. H. Leuba. 

The author, who lives with her Scottish-Canadian 
mother in Berkeley, California, is a blue-eyed 
blonde, five feet four in height and slender. In 
spite of her pioneer stock, she prefers to take her 
physical exercise “from a taxi.” “In sports,”’ she 
says, “I am strictly a spectator; I like watching 
tennis, ice hockey, and prize fights. I am inter- 
ested in ballet and the dance, but again as a spec- 
tator. Comfort means more to me than travel.”’ 


MIRIAM ALLEN DEForRD 
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Partial List of Subjects: 


Peasant Ideologies 
Agrarianism 
Pacifism 
Pangermanism 
Panslavism 
Paneuropeanism 
Political Catholicism 
Zionism 
Hispanidad 
Falangism 
Liberalism 
Humanism 

Russian Libertarianism 
Regionalism 
Separatism 
Cooperativism 
Trade-Unionism 
Nationalism 
Naziism 

Fascism 

Socialism 
Communism 
Anarchism 
Syndicalism 





EUROPEAN 
DEOLOGIE 


A Survey of 
20th Century Political Ideas 


Edited by FELIKS GROSS 
New York University 


Introduction by ROBERT M. MaclVER 
Columbia University 







Contributors Include: 


Giuseppe A. Borgese, Univ. of Chicago 
Lewis Corey, Antioch College 
George M. Dimitrov 

Formerly, Bulgarian Parliament 
Nicholas Doman 

Formerly, College of William and Mary 
Friedrich W. Foerster 

Formerly, Univ. of Vienna 
Rubin Gotesky, Tulane University 
Sidney Hook, New York University 
Horace M. Kallen 

New School for Social Research 
Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 

Library of Congress 
Reginald D. Lang 

Carleton College 
Waclaw Lednicki 

University of California 
Algernon Lee 

Rand School of Social Science 
Jacob Lestchinski 

Institute of Jewish Affairs 
Alfredo Mendizabal 

New School for Social Research 
Stephen Naft 

Formerly, Office of Inter-American Affairs 
Max Nomad 

New York University 
Gunther Reiman, Author 
Rudolf Rocker, Author 
Joseph S. Roucek 

Hofstra College 
Friedrich Stampfer 

Former Member, The Reichstag 
Philip Taft 

Brown University 
Elias Tartak 

New School for Social Research 
Viadimir Zenzinov 

Former Member, Russian Provisionai 

Government 


“NTO area of knowledge has 

greater significance today 
than that which explores the idea- 
systems of our age. 





“This book is a contribution to 
that knowledge. No one can read 
it without a widened understand- 
ing of the forces that are stirring 
and changing this distracted age. 


“Not only will he gain a new 
perspective of the movements that 
impinge on us from without, he 
will also be in a better position to 
face the issues that confront us at 
home. In short, if he reads atten- 
tively, he will be a better citizen.” 

—Robert M. Maclver. 


1200 Pages $12.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street New York lie) N Y 


CANADA GEORGE J. McLEOD Limited, TOR 7 
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N American novelist who writes with sym- 
pathy and understanding about the South, 
especially her native Tennessee, is Anne Goodwin 
Winslow. Mrs. Winslow, whose literary career did 
not begin until middle life, when she had had time 
to reflect upon ‘a long, rich past,” has a theory 
about authors. ‘Most of them,” she says, “begin 
to write too soon—and stop too soon. I would 
have been bored to death to think I had to write 
books about my experience in living while it was 
more interesting to me than books could possibly 
be; but this way I really have it twice—besides 
understanding it better on the second round.”’ 

Anne Goodwin Winslow was born in Memphis, 
Tennessee, in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the daughter of William W. and Mary 
Frances (Blythe) Goodwin. Since she was brought 
up in the country, she did not go to school, but 
acquired her education under the supervision of 
her father, ‘‘a scholar in the old-fashioned sense: 
a lover of classic languages and literature and fond 
of applying them to the most casual and modern 
events. His theory,’ Mrs. Winslow tells us, “was 
that a child needed only the will to read and the 
books that were congenial. In this way,’’ she adds, 
“I came off with a very unbalanced sort of culture, 
but the very kind I like to live with—my mind 
being furnished to suit my taste.” After her mar- 
riage to E. Eveleth Winslow, an Army officer, she 
traveled widely in the United States. Later, when 
their children, Randolph and Mary, were placed in 
school in Switzerland, the Winslows went abroad 
frequently, especially to Italy. 

When the young Winslows were in college, Mrs. 
Winslow revived an interest in poetry, which she 
had loved deeply as a child. While in Switzerland 
she had made several translations from the Stun- 
denbuch of Rainer Maria Rilke for an American 
review. Her verses began to appear in various 
magazines—Harper’s, the Century, Scribner's, the 
Atlantic. Eventually these poems were collected 
into a book, The Long Gallery (1925), generally 
received as the expression of ‘a graceful but 
limited talent.” 


It was not until much later, however, that Anne 
Goodwin Winslow became a prose writer. After 
the death of her husband, in 1928, she continued 
to live in her home at Raleigh, Tennessee, which 
had harbored her family for four generations. It 
was here in her loneliness that she wrote her first 
book, The Dwelling Place (1943), “invoking the 
past for company.” In these reminiscences Mrs. 
Winslow's intention has been “to give something 
of the feeling of the life that has gone on about me 
in this place . . . to throw a little light on one 
little corner of the American scene.’’ Critics con- 
sidered this chronicle of other days ‘‘delicately 
humorous and wisely observant refreshing, 
delightful” reading. The New Yorker found in 
Mrs. Winslow's work “a suggestion of Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings . . . in the love and irony with 
which she paints her friends, white and black.” 
There followed a volume of short stories, A Win- 
ter in Geneva (1945). Some reviewers discerned 
a Jamesian quality in the theme and setting of the 
title story, while others felt that in the skill and 
intensity with which Mrs. Winslow handled her 
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ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 


denouements there was a likeness to Katherine 
Mansfield. 

“Not a book for plot pursuers,” according to 
Rose Feld in the New York Herald Tribune 
Weekly Book Review, Mrs. Winslow's first novel, 
Cloudy Trophies (1946), nevertheless “holds the 
essence of the humor-marbled wisdom of a grown 
person. It has pity for mankind; it has knowledge 
and understanding that reach beyond ordinary pat- 
terns; it has laughter that is crisp but never sar- 
donic.” The New Yorker said of this book, 
“Fragile as the narrative is, it gives the reader a 
sense of completeness that current fiction rarely 
communicates.” The scene of the author's next 
book, A Quiet Neighborhood (1947), is “a small, 
remote southern community in post-bellum days.” 
“Those who enjoyed The Dwelling Place,’ states 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, ‘will find the same 
appreciation of nature and humanity in the South 

interplay of personalities rather than real 
action, and quite a bit of philosophy.” Mrs 
Winslow's new book, The Springs, which will 
appear early in 1949, is a novel of manners which 
portrays the development of a young girl's person- 
ality. The background of the story is that of the 
author's own youth and one suspects that there are 
many biographical incidents in the book. 

Anne Goodwin Winslow is a small woman, with 
gray eyes and brown hair. She still lives in 
Raleigh, Tennessee, in the old house described in 
The Dwelling Place. The great Danes that used to 
keep her company are long since gone, but the 
peacocks are still there, walking into the drawing- 
room whenever the doors are left open. The au- 
thor has no regular working habits, she says, but 
writes when she is alone, and mostly in the eve- 
nings. She has spent much time learning modern 
languages, and reads French and German, Italian 
and Greek. Her favorite book is Isak Dinesen’s 
Out of Africa. FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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1948 non-fiction 
of special interest to libraries 


THE BIRTH OF ISRAEL, by Jorge Garcia-Granados, 
Guatemalan member of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine $3.50 

CHAMPLAIN, A Biography, by Morris Bishop $4.00 

THE GOLDEN LAND, An gic, of Latin American 
Folklore in Literature, by Harriet de Onis $4.00 

PHYSICS AND POLITICS, by Walter Bagehot, 
with an Introduction by Jacques Barzun $2.75 

LINCOLN’S HERNDON, by David Donald 
with an Introduction by Carl Sandburg $5.00 


PRINCE OF THE GHETTO, A Collection of the 
Stories of Yal Peretz, by Maurice Santuel $3.00 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY, by Summer H. Slichter $2.75 
THE.AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADITION, 
by Richard Hofstadter $4.00 


THE LITERATURE OF THE PIANO, 
by Ernest Hutcheson $5.00 


POLITICS IN THE EMPIRE STATE, 

by Warren Moscow $3.00 
A HISTORY OF THE JEWS, Third edition, new & 

revised, by Abram L. Sacher $5.00 
MARVELOUS JOURNEY, A Survey of Four Centuries 

of Brazilian Writing, by Samuel Putnam $4.00 
SEEDS OF LIBERTY, The Genesis of the American Mind, 

by Max Savelle $6.50 
LINCOLN AND THE WAR GOVERNORS, 

by William B. Hesseltine $4.50 
THE ETHICS OF SEXUAL ACTS, by René Guyon $4.00 
TO THE ARCTIC! The Story of Northern Exploration, 

with an Introduction by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 

by Jeannette Mirsky $5.00 
THE DIXIE FRONTIER, by Everett Dick $4.50 
ALTERNATIVE TO SERFDOM, 

by John Maurice Clark $3.00 
FRONTIERS OF FLIGHT, The Story of NACA 

Research, by George W. Gray $6.00 


THE SOUTH OLD AND NEW, 1820-1947, 
by Francis B. Simkins $6.00 — 


Spring and fall catalogues free on request. 
Prices necessarily subject to change. AV! 
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“.,..- AND IT SERVES 
ALL OUR PEOPLE” 


an excerpt from: 


YOU and the CONSTITUTION 
of the UNITED STATES 


by Paul Witty and Julilly Kohler 
illustrated by Lois Fisher 


Fascinating story of the Constitution in pictures. 
Includes full text of Constitution. For all ages 
over? ¢ 2colors. ¢* Cloth «+ $1.50 


OTHER 1948 TITLES—ILLUSTRATED IN 4 COLORS: $1.00 


% SLIP, the Story of a Little Fox. . . the enchantment of the woods 
* NUMBER MEN . . . © gay approach to teaching children numbers 


* TALL-ENOUGH TOMMY... . easy to read gots &%, 
= 
ALL TITLES AVAILABLE IN SPECIAL LIBRARY BINDINGS. bd ie 
WRITE FOR COLORFUL BROCHURE AND PRICE LIST. B SS 
“Mp oes 


Childrens Press, DeRC.™ rwro0r & monroe sts, cuicaco 7 











BRITISH INFORMATION 
PE RED ts try vases of veal i 


printed material to schools, churches, libraries, adult educa- 


tion groups and all those interested in Britain and her affairs. 


FILMS—16 mm Sound REFERENCE PAPERS 
FILM STRIPS—35 mm BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PICTURE SETS—(12 x 20) PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKLETS (Illustrated) 


Write Now for NEW CATALOGUES 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


New York + Chicago + SanFrancisco + Washington 


BRITISH CONSULATES 
Boston + Detroit + LosAngeles + Houston + Seattle 
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diabetes 
SPECIALISTS EXPLAIN THE 


d its care im. = 
DIABETIC’S HANDBOOK 


out: this manua - 
on tie — Nearly 200 questions = 
joe rs cover everything the pa - 
pono to know about his condition. aa 
pron practical suggestions for me ¢ 
dieti ier, recipes, menus, ta ” 
ieting easier, $3 








AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


L. A. PENNINGTON and IRWIN A. BERG, 
Editors; 23 Contributing Specialists — What 
clinical psychologists do is made clear in this 
book which offers a broad familiarity with the 
behavior problems encountered in clinics and 
counseling centers, and with the techniques 
employed by qualified practitioners today. $5.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


LOUIS P. THORPE and BARNEY KATZ — 
Personality disorders in terms of incidence, 
symptoms, causes, probable course of illness, 
treatment and prevention. Will be welcomed 
by medical men and others who want a rela- 
tively non-technical work of this kind in deal- 
ing with the functional disorders and to explain 
the mechanisms used by maladjusted person- 
alities in their attempts to maintain psycho- 
logical integrity. $6.00 


THE ABNORMAL 
PERSONALITY 


ROBERT W. WHITE — The aim here has been 
to write about abnormal people in a way that 
will make the book valuable to every student of 
human nature as well as to the professional. 
Describes maladjustments by showing at each 
point how normal development can go astray. 
Helps the reader see the relation of physical 
impairment to mental disorder. Considerable 
Space on therapy. $5.00 
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Contributing Specialists. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 E. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


ROBERT E. L. FARIS — For readers who are 
concerned with “what the world is coming to” 
—and why—an absorbing, understandable analy- 
sis of the social processes which lead to politi- 
cal, neighborhood, family, religious and economic 
disorganization. Topics include general symp- 
toms of breakdown in a society; the relation of 
personal to social disorganization; industrial 
conflict, crime, suicide, divorce, political corrup- 
tion, and mass behavior—all vividly illustrated 
with familiar incidents and persons. Rounding 
out the story, on the other side of the picture, 
is a chapter on the processes of reorganization, 
and another on the prospects of stability in the 
postwar era. $4.50 


AMERICAN RURAL LIFE 


DAVID EDGAR LINDSTROM — Modern rural 
life and its importance to our national stability, 
including considerable data nowhere else avail- 
able. To the student and professional worker 
in sociology it offers constructive suggestions 
helpful in diagnosing group or community prob- 
lems of rural areas. $4.00 


PRINCIPLES OF URBAN 
REAL ESTATE « Revised Edition 


ARTHUR M. WEIMER and HOMER HOYT — 
A standard text which has been expanded and 
completely reorganized to meet present condi- 
tions. Built around the two main topics of 
urban real estate value and administration, it 
covers property rights, location, markets, fi- 
nancing, types of regulations, and other matters, 
in an understandable way. $4.75 


A GUIDE TO 
TECHNICAL WRITING 


W. GEORGE CROUCH and ROBERT ZETLER 
— Deals with the practical writing problems 
in the work of the engineer or technician and 
follows through with a representative selection 
of letters, reports, articles, formal and informal 
speeches, as a guide to technical writing. In- 
cludes a review of the essentials of good Eng- 
lish usage and grammar. $4.00 
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TWO VALUABLE REFERENCE MAGAZINES 


| FOR EVERY SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


NUCLEONICS NUCLEONICS is the practical, professional magazine for scientists and engi- 

neers interested in the development of nuclear science and its use in industry. 
It is filled with complete, authoritative reports on the latest nucleonic ad- 
vances in engineering, biological sciences, chemistry and industry. Its articles 
describe advanced laboratory techniques and procedures in full detail, new- 

















est theories, experiments and research projects. Published monthly. 
! Prices: U.S. and Canada Latin American All Other 
Possessions Countries Countries 
1 yr. $15 $20 $20 $25 
3 yrs. $30 $40 $40 $50 
SCIENCE SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED interprets the latest news and advances of science 
[aa nneinns for the layman—explains new developments in terms he can understand. It 
ULLUSTRATED covers the fields of Aviation, Atomic Energy, Radio, Medicine, Electronics, 


Television, Chemistry, Foods, Housing, Plastics, Inventions, Photoyraphy, Ex- 
ploration, etc. Its factual, thoroughly readable treatment of science make 
it a valuable asset for every library. Published monthly. 











Prices: U.S. and Canada Latin American All Other 
Possessions Countries Countries 

1 yr. $3 $4 $5 $9 

3 yrs. $5 $8 $10 $18 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 














84°, Need The Money! Eighty-four out of every 100 
women workers work in order to support themselves and their 
dependents, according to a report of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor 


A JOB FOR 
EVERY WOMAN 


Louise M. Neuschutz 208p. $3.00 


Miss Neuschutz writes realistically for this 84%. She out- 
lines the possibilities and requirements in a number of fields; 
interior decorating, nursery schools, needlecraft, local catering, 
services for the sick, typing, gardening, etc., etc. The book is 
a practical handbook of self-made jobs. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. ¢ 950 University Avenue * New York 52 
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The Photocharger Needs No Viewer! 


Yes, you need no viewer, projector or other eye- 
straining device to read the cost-cutting paper photo- 
record of Library Bureau’s sensational Photocharger 
System and you quickly locate overdue books. 

All the book-charging data you need is on the inex- 
pensive, highly legible, paper photo-record shown 
full-size at left. You read it easily and eliminate 
Slipping of Books and the Filing of Book Cards. 

The Photocharger System is so simple to oper- 
ate no special training is required. It cuts your 
charging work and costs by as much as 50%, and 
offers many other advantages. 


OR ore rs 


Whether your library is large or small, see 
how the Photocharger can help you. Simply 
phone your nearest Remington Rand office or 
send us the coupon below. Why not do so now? 


Expt 


this eel 


° LIBRARY BUREAU 
ROOM 1004 
315 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


CLIP COUPON TODAY Send me, without obligation, your booklet on the Photocharger System. 
FOR YOUR BOOKLET Name 


Address__. 
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THE NATIONS 


in the 


MEDIAEVAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


By PEARL KIBRE 
Hunter College 


"THIS book presents a study of 
an important aspect of uni- 
versity organization in the Mid- 
dle Ages, with interesting side- 
lights on the life of teachers and 
students in St Andrews, Paris, 
Bologna, and many other Euro- 
pean centers of learning. Pages 
xi, 240. $5 (Only $4 to sub- 
scribers to SPECULUM). 


nee 


SPECULUM, a quarterly journal of 
mediaeval studies, is devoted to arch- 
itecture, armor, fine arts, law, litera- 
ture, music, numismatics, social and eco- 
nomic institutions, and other aspects of 
the life of the Middle Ages. Subscrip- 
tions accepted only for the calendar year 
($6). Each number contains 150 pages. 
Leading articles in the April issue; Early 
History of the Organ (with 4 plates and 
13 figures in the text), Pirenne and 
Muhammad, The ‘Flight’ of Samonas. 
Forthcoming articles: Mediaeval Small 
Iron Work (illustrated), Mediaeval Her- 
aldry (illustrated), From Canterbury to 
Lichfield. 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY 
OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 





{Eprror's Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.] 


The Ban of the Nation 


Last month in Czechoslovakia libraries were 
placed under the direct control of the Communist- 
dominated government. Any book not considered 
“progressive’"—that is, any book that is critical of 
a communistic doctrine—is to be eliminated from 
all libraries. Librarians must study in a state- 
controlled university where they will be taught to 
select ‘‘progressive’’ literature. 

By contrast, last month in Atlantic City, the 
American Library Association reaffirmed its belief 
in the basic policies which govern the services of 
all libraries. Three paragraphs in the Library Bill 
of Rights seem particularly pertinent to this ques 
tion of the banning of the Nation. The position of 
the American Library Association emphasizes thes« 
three points: 

1. As a responsibility of library service, books, 
and other reading matter should be chosen for 
values of interest, information, and enlighten 
ment of all the people of the community. In no 
case should any book be excluded because of the 
race or nationality, or the political or religious 
views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practicable provi 
sion of material presenting all points of view 
concerning the problems and issues of our 
times, international, national, and local; and 
books or other reading matter of sound factual 
authority should not be proscribed or removed 
from library shelves because of partisan or doc 
trinal disapproval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by vol 
unteer arbiters of morals or political opinion or 
by organizations that would establish a coercive 
concept of Americanism, must be challenged by 
libraries in maintenance of their responsibility 
to provide public information and enlighten 
ment through the printed word. 


The American Library Association, though pro- 
testing the ban of the Nation, does not necessarily 
agree with everything published in the magazine 
We do believe that the banning of the Nation 
from the New York City school libraries is a threat 
to our right to disseminate information. Dr. Erret 
W. McDiarmid, president of the American Library 
Association, writes: ‘From what I know of the 
action, it is a direct violation of the Library's Bill 
of Rights and it seems to me we should take a firm 
stand on it.” The executive secretary, Harold W 
Brigham, says: ‘Banning in one city leads to bar 
ning in other cities, and banning of one publication 
leads to banning of others. This is contrary not 
only to the Library Bill of Rights, but to the Ameri 
can Bill of Rights.” 

_ Undoubtedly, the New York City Board of 
Superintendents and the Board of Education find it 
easier to ban the Nation because the Newark 
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schools have already banned it. Undoubtedly, the 
schools of Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Plainfield, U.S.A. will find it still easier to ban the 
Nation. [Eight teachers colleges in Massachusetts 
have also been ordered by the director of education, 
Patrick Sullivan, to ban the Nation. The North 
Adams Transcript quoted Mr. Sullivan as saying 
that he had not read the articles in question, but 
banned the Nation in Massachusetts because he had 
read about the ban in other cities.} Following the 
ban of one magazine, many communities will find 
that pressures to ban this or that piece of literature 
will come pouring in from all sides. Now is the 
time to stop the snowball. 
Speaking for the American Library Association, 
I have attempted to state the official position of 
this national organization of professional librarians. 
To summarize it in one sentence: We protest the 
ban of the Nation from the libraries of the New 
York City schools as an act that is a threat to free- 
dom of expression, and contrary to the Library Bill 
of Rights and the United States Bill of Rights. We 
hope that the ban will be lifted immediately. 
D. K. BERNINGHAUSEN, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Intellectual Freedom 


Not the Only One 


To the Editor: 


I am writing belatedly to comment on a para- 
graph in your Talking Shop in the April Bulletin. 
You mentioned the gift of Mr. Westfall to the 
San Antonio Public Library and added that it was 
the only known instance in which a donor had 
“bequeathed his all to a public library.” 

I don’t question the statement but I want you to 
know that we are celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of a library which was established when Kendall 
Young left his “‘all”’ to the city of Webster City 
“to establish and maintain a public library which 
shall be free to all the people of Webster City.” 
Mr. Young's estate consisted of 1570 acres of Iowa 
farm land (much better than a thousand acres in 
Texas) and some money invested in mortgage 
loans. Through these years the income from this 
endowment has grown steadily and has provided 
ample funds for library service in this community. 
We have been able to do things that most libraries 
can only dream about, but we can still think of 
plenty of things we haven't done and should be 
doing. 

There are, I know, many other instances in 
which whole estates have been left to communities 
in similar fashion, but I fancy that this gift was 
rather large in relation to the size of the com- 
munity, the population of which was 6738 in the 
1940 census. 


It gives me a sort of special glow to think that we 
are celebrating our fiftieth anniversary in the same 
year that the H. W. Wilson Company has reached 
the same milestone. We yield the laurels to you. 
You have certainly accomplished more in fifty years 
than we have. But I enjoy thinking how much of 
what we have done we have done with your help. 
I've often tried to imagine what it must have been 
like to be a librarian B. W. (Before Wilson.) I'm 
only glad I didn’t have to try it. 

MARGARET E. DaAvipson, Librarian 
Kendall Young Library 
Webster City, lowa 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Searching for 
Your Ancestors 
by GILBERT H. DOANE 


This revised second edition of 
a book originally a Whittlesey 
House title has been published 
again because of the consider- 
able demand for it since it 
went out of print some years 
ago. Many people want to 
know more about their ances- 
tors, but few know how to go 
about finding the information. 
This valuable book contains 
innumerable suggestions for 
the many readers interested in 
tracing their ancestors. 


Mr. Doane tells how family 
records should be organized 
and used, what information is 
necessary, how to guard 
against wrong information and 
wasting time on false leads, 
and in general how to obtain 
the greatest amount of data 
with the least effort. He lists 
out-of-the-way sources, and 
gives hints and short cuts that 
may save endless time and 
expense. 


Searching for Your Ancestors 
can be invaluable for librar- 
ians to refer to the questioning 
public on the track of ances- 
tors and genealogical records. 


Gilbert H. Doane is director 
of the General Library, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and a 
fellow of the American So- 
ciety of Genealogists, and has 
years of experience in ances- 
tor hunting, both for himself 
and as a librarian. 


Trade, $4.50. Text, $3.50. 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 












EYE AND EAR APPEAL Techniques 
are being used more and more by 
libraries, schools, industries and 
churches. 
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This combination has proved most 
effective in enriching educational 
programs. 


Wilson Catalog Cards are available 
for this newest book on the subject: 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUES 
Chandler and Cypher 


88 il, 264p. $3.50 


The best of the new methods are in this 
book which details what-to-do and how- 
to-do-it. It also lists where-to-find-it 
and presents eleven model programs. 
The authors, on the staffs of Hunter 
College and New York University re- 
spectively, are pioneers in the field of 
video. Every librarian will want to 
know what it offers the library. 


AND: 


PLASTICS AND YOU 
Bass 40 il. 190p. $2.75 


“Presented in a simplified manner, it 
offers an interesting and overall view 
of our newest and fastest growing 
industry.” 
New Technical Books 
N.Y. Public Library 


Both from your jobber or: 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 
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“Service to Literary America” 


Dear Mr. Wilson: 


Heartfelt congratulations on passing the half. 
century mark of invaluable service to literary Amer- 
ica. Were I not fully familiar with your publica- 
tions and cognizant of the indispensable contribu- 
tions they are making toward an orderly literary 
scene, a glance down the lengthy roster of their 
titles would prove the truth of Voltaire’s dictum: 
“Were there no H. W. Wilson Company, it would 
be necessary to invent one.” 

Long may you wave! 

DeWitt WALLACE, Editor 
The Reader's Digest 
Pleasantville, New York 


Re-echo 
To the Editor: 


The belated contribution to the Sweetiepies-for- 
Sourpusses controversy: This advice turned up in 
our suggestion. box, anonymously of course, re- 
cently. 

“I would suggest you get new girls the [sic]} are 
not flirts.”’ 

Do you think that perhaps we have gone too far 
in laying the ghost of our sourpusses ? 

FREDA F. WALDON, Chief Librarian 
Hamilton, Canada, Public Library 


Exchanges Sought 


To the Editor: 

The Hungarian Libraries Board is a prewar 
official (nonpolitical) organization interested only 
in supplying genuine Hungarian background ma- 
terial—some of it in English—including learned 
and scientific periodicals in exchange for similar 
material concerning America. Dr. O. Beothy is 
director and is most eager to make such exchanges 
with libraries, universities or any other learned 
societies that have publications. 

One of the publications he has at his disposal 
for exchange is a national bibliography, classified 
according to Dewey, and a periodical index. His 
contribution was a very popular section of the 
Hungarian Book Service exhibit at the American 
Library Association Conference. His address is: 
5 Ferenciek Tere, Budapest, Hungary. 

I shall be very glad to supply more detail to 
specially interested people, and to establish contact 
if desired. 

AUGUSTA MARKOWITZ 
Hungarian Book Service 
730 Grand Concourse, Apartment 5-E 
New York 51 


Books from Germany 


To the Editor: 


I have pleasure in informing you that I am 
licensed as the first and for the time only firm to 
export books and periodicals by mail from the 
Eastern section of Germany. Furthermore, the 
Russian authorities have released the otherwise 
asked prepayment on a deposite account, but re- 
quest that payments for any of these shipments are 
settled almost by return. 
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It is gratifying that by this agreement, the initia- 
tive was taken for a reestablishment of a regular 
export from this zone of Germany and it is to be 
hoped that similar arrangements will be achieved 
later for bigger shipments, too. 

I am writing you the above thinking that your 
readers will rather be much interested in this news. 
The procedure though simple as it is, I shall gladly 
give particulars on request. 

HARRY EISFELD 
Otto Harrassovitz 
Hauptmannstrabe 1 
Leipzig C 1, Germany 


Recruiting 


To the Editor: 

Your “Talking Shop” article on recruiting in the 
March issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin is the 
best and most fundamental single contribution on 
the subject that I have seen. You have certainly 
gone to the root of the whole matter, and have 
stated as no one else has the responsibility of every 
member of the profession for recruiting new 
people, and beyond that of making conditions in 
libraries and the challenge of library work so satis- 
fying and stimulating that the new recruits will 
always be glad of their choice. 

Evelyn Allen certainly has put her finger on the 
key to the problem, as you say. We have many 
people in the profession who could do a selling job 
of getting good new recruits interested. But how 
do most library administrators and department 
heads measure up as employers, after good new 
people with fresh ideas, wide experience, adminis- 
trative ability or just plain enthusiasm have become 
library employes? 

Somehow I wish that your article and Mrs. 
Allen's could be put in the hands of absolutely 
everyone in the profession, in some kind of attrac- 
tive permanent form or in wholesale quantities for 
distribution. I know that in the Wilson Bulletin 
they will have the greatest circulation possible for 
a periodical, but I somehow feel that they should 
have something even beyond that. 

The profession also needs, in my opinion, a pub- 
lic relations program similar to that now being 
carried on by the teaching profession. Tremendous 
good will and practical support for teachers will 
result from such articles as “The Richest Woman 
in Morgantown,” in the April Readers’ Digest, and 
“Teaching—Job Or Profession?” by Jacques Bar- 
zun in the March Ladies’ Home Journal. We need 
a comparable program for librarians. This means 
more and better publicity for libraries, working 
through free-lance writers and others who can help 
us. I guess that’s where local public relations di- 
rectors will have to work more overtime than ever 
if we are to see to it that everyone knows the good 
job that good libraries are doing. 

Even without this type of publicity, however, 
your proposal for personal recruiting through 
“wholehearted and obviously understandable belief 
in what we are doing” will accomplish more than 
anything else possibly could. It is high time some- 
one told us that we are a bunch of Marthas, being 
careful and troubled about many things, and for- 
getting that ‘‘one thing is needful.” 

MIRIAM E. MCNALLY 
Director of Public Relations 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THEOLOGY— 


“Everyone who thinks at all about 
the universe, morals, and the destiny 
of man is a theologian.” Lire 


Luther's Reformation Theology Today 


RESURGENCE 
OF THE 


-— GOSPEL 


by Taito Almar Kantonen 


New light on the philosophy of the 
man who has become the focus of 
Protestant interest and research. 
Written in a vivid, engaging style 
which will attract theo- 
logians, clergymen, lay- 
men. Clarifies the wide di- 
vergence of 20th century 
philosophies. Interprets 
the three indices to 
Luther’s religious phi- 
losophy: authority of 
the Word of God, justi- 
fication by faith, the 
universal priesthood of 
believers. 228 pages of 
history, biography and 
modern interpretation. 


$3 








THE FAITH oF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


by Gustaf Aulen 


translated by Eric Wahlstrom and Everett 
Arden 


“ 


. an event of first importance in the 
theological world.” Henry Van Dusen— 
President, Union Theological Seminary. 
Bishop Aulén’s sphere of influence has 
increased far beyond Scandinavian bound- 
aries. This thorough study of systematic 
theology fills a long felt need. It reex- 
amines the Christian faith from an ecu- 
menical viewpoint. “This is a work that 
I heartily recommend, believing that the 
more generally it becomes known the 
more warmly it will be received.” Nels 
F. S. Ferre, Ph.D., Andover Newton 
Theological School. Probable Price $5 





MUHLENBERG PRESS 


1228 Spruce Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. 
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“The 


question and answer 


Audel CSTRTIE AS in 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 
Set he 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


men like them.’ 





Just Published: Audel's House Heating Guide $4 
Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE ......... 4 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE .............. 1 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
Guide .... 
Audels POWER PLANT*ENGINEERS GUIDE 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 
pio ge ee . er, ee 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ...... ! 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 2 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book |! 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS... 4 
| 
2 


Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .............. 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 


BON | fh c5ceo ea aaie oss xs eae orc: od 
Audels MECHANICAL Meliesery.....:.... 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. + 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ........ 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book .. 4 


Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 


Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
NS gee Re I fin EE ry de We 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
i WEES US. © he dub ae soe veka eee ees 6 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
CN Bas ohn ACR Kin Sik ko dls inl en 6 6 


Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations | 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. !, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS ... | 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS .............. | 
Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity .. 4 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............ 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE .............. 4 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 


Volume. Vols. 1, XII inclusive. 


THEO. 


AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 


49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y 
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(Continued from page 23) 
King Gustaf V Fellowship 


To the Editor: 


Ruth M. Erlandson, chief reference librarian of 
Brooklyn College Library, has been granted a King 
Gustaf V Fellowship of $2,000 by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation for study in Sweden dur- 
ing the academic year 1948-1949. Miss Erlandson 
plans to attend the University of Uppsala and do 
independent research on educational and informa- 
tional services in Swedish libraries. 

H. G. BousFieLp, Chief Librarian 
Brooklyn, New York, College 


Faculty Rank 


To the Editor: 

By action of the president and the Board of 
Regents, faculty rank for members of the Wichita 
University library staff are established according to 
qualification, experience, and the nature of their 
respective duties. At present the ranks are: 

Librarian Gale anibiteesien Professor 

Assistant Librarian ececececeees Associate Professor 

Catalog Librarian ............. Assistant Professor 

Circulation Librarian .................. Instructor 

Reference Librarian .... re . Instructor 

Circulation and Catalog Librarian . +... Instructor 


Perhaps this item of news will be of interest to 
the library profession and may lead to like action 
on other campuses. 

R. PAUL BARTOLINI, Assistant Librarian 
University of Wichita, Kansas 


War Issues of Serial Publications 


The A.R.L. Committee on reproduction of war 
issues of serial publications of Axis and Axis- 
occupied countries has delayed pressure for the re- 
production of serial publications until the distribu- 
tion from the Library of Congress mission and 
from Leipsic dealers was completed. Information 
has been received that no more material from these 
sources is available and that the distribution of 
publications now on hand would be completed in 
July. 

The Committee has, therefore, urged Edwards 
Brothers in Ann Arbor, Michigan, to proceed im- 
mediately with the reproduction of all war issues, 
1941-1945, of all serials of which some volumes 
have already been reproduced. Lists and prices 
will, it is expected, soon be made available. 

Furthermore, the committee is recommending 
that war issues of additional serials, of which no 
volume has yet been reproduced, be started in the 
fall of 1948. A count of the different periodicals 
listed in the Union List of Serials indicates that 
there are 450 different titles from Axis and Axis- 
occupied countries which were taken by twenty or 
more American libraries. Many, if not most, of 
these libraries have not yet filled their gaps. Re- 
production will probably be on the basis of four 
pages on one. Facsimile reproduction, however, 
will be made for those serials of which some vol- 
umes have already been reproduced. In both the 
facsimile and four on one reproductions, the height 
of the page will approximate as nearly as possible 
the height of the page of the original volume. 
Only complete volumes can be supplied on account 
of the cost of handling single issues. It will not be 
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necessary for any library to order all the war vol- 
umes of a given periodical. 

For the time being, any correspondence or com- 
ments in regard to the reproduction of war issues 
of periodicals from Axis and Axis-occupied coun- 
tries should be addressed to Charles H. Brown, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa. Corte- 
spondence in regard to reproduction of British 
periodicals should be addressed to Raymond Shove, 
University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. If the name of your library is not on 
the mailing list of Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, to receive his price lists, it is suggested 
that you send Mr. Edwards a postcard. 

The question of filming or miniature printing of 
periodicals of which less than twenty copies were 
taken by American libraries will be considered 
later by the committee in conversations with librar- 
ians and commercial firms interested. 

The A.R.L. Committee consists of the following 
members: Thomas Fleming, Warner Rice, Ray- 
mond Shove, and Charles H. Brown, chairman. 


Course on Children’s Work 


The Pratt Institute Library School will offer its 
course in Children’s Work on Wednesday evenings 
beginning September 29, and continuing for twenty 
Wednesdays with due allowances to be made for 
holidays, vacations, and other calendar vagaries. 

The instruction will be given by Frances Clarke 
Sayers and Irene Smith, both of the library school 
faculty. The course will be the equivalent of that 
offered in the present curriculum of the library 
school. 

The course may be taken by any person now on 
a library staff. Three quarter hours of credit will 
be given to those having bachelor’s degrees and 
three quarter hours of certificate credit to those 
without such degrees. Enrollment will be limited, 
and the course will be given only if sufficient per- 
sons enroll. Class hours will be 7:30-8:30 for the 
first ten classes, and 7:30-9:30 for the second ten. 
The fee will be $50 including registration. 

Application may be made to Wayne Shirley, 
Dean, The Library School, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn 5, New York. 


Union List of Honolulu 


The Hawaii Library Association is preparing to 
publish a union list of serial holdings in 22 librar- 
ies of Honolulu. Serials of worldwide scope are 
included with special emphasis on Hawaiiana (all 
the way from chemistry to how to do the hula!), 
ethnology and natural history of the Pacific area, 
sugar and pineapple culture, and tropical agricul- 
ture. The volume will contain approximately 255 
pages (lithoprinted) and will sell for about $6. 
Advance orders may be placed with John B. 
McClurkin, Chairman, Union List Committee, 
P.O. Box 3916, Honolulu 12, T.H. 


Translation Index Service 


Translating costs for many scientific and techni- 
cal articles and reports in foreign journals can now 
be eliminated by the use of a new “union card 
index of technical translations’ compiled and serv- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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COMING SEPTEMBER 9TH 


J 7 (author of 
ABUNDANT 
LIVING, etc.] 


interpretation of one of the most in- 
fluential spiritual leaders of the twen- 
tieth century— 


MAHATMA 
GANDHI 


An Interpretation 


What meaning have his life and 
death to a world spinning into 
chaos? Forty years of close association 
with Gandhi in the religious and political 
struggle in India have given E. Stanley 
Jones the intimate knowledge and pro- 
found understanding of the Mahatma 
which comprise this significant book. 
MAHATMA GANDHI: An Interpre- 
tation gives the needed sympathetic, 
revealing and honest analysis of one of 
the most enigmatic and influential fig- 
ures of world history. $2 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
810 Broadway Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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TWO ALL IMPORTANT SERIES 


Double-starred for First Purchase 
in the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries; recommended in 
the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries. 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF AMERICA 


An authentic, yet absorbing narra- 
tive history of America which no 
library should fail to provide for 
its students and patrons. 


50 vol. Price $2.25 each 


THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA 


A brilliant pictorial history with 
the same high standards of schol- 
arship and skill. 
15 vol. Price $6.50 each 


Americans NEED to know America 


For descriptive literature, address: 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Ave. 


New York 16 











Does Your Library 
Have All The 
Public Affairs 


Pamphlets? 


Authoritative .. . 
Easy to Read... 
Over 13 Million Distributed .. . 


FOR—readers advisory services, 
adult education programs, refer- 
ence rooms, school services, infor- 
mation services. 


Write Today for complete catalogs. 


Public Affairs Committee Inc. 
22 Eat 38th Street 
New ‘fork 16, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 25) 
iced free of charge by the Science-Technology 
Group of the Special Libraries Association. 

A master card file records known translations 
into English from foreign language articles or re- 
perts in the fields of engineering, materials, aero- 
nautics, chemistry, metallurgy, communications, 
petroleum, and technology. Among those who 
have contributed data on translations in their files 
are many private industrial firms and such well 
known agencies as the American Documentation 
Institute, David Taylor Model Basin, Office of 
Technical Services, Ministry of Supply (R.T.P.), 
the Iron and Steel Institute, and many others. 

Any organization or institution engaged in re- 
search in these fields is invited to cooperate by 
sending a record of its translations to the index, 
or by inquiring for information on the availability 
anywhere in the country of a translation of a 
needed article. The index service does not supply 
the translations, but acts as a clearing house to 
supply to the inquirer the name of the organization 
or agency which already has a translation. The 
requester then makes arrangements directly with 
the holder of the translation for the loan or pur- 
chase of a copy. 

To provide for organizations not wishing to re- 
veal their interests through disclosing translations 
in their files, however, the service will act as ex- 
change intermediary for the loan, keeping the firm 
names anonymous. Contributions of index cards 
and use of the service are invited {20m any inter- 
ested organizations. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Miriam Landuyt, Research Librar- 
ian, Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria 8, IIli- 
nois, who is chairman of the Translation Index 
Service for the Science-Technology Group of the 
Special Libraries Association. 


Higher Standards 


The Western Reserve University School of Li- 
brary Science will raise its standards of admission 
and curriculum requirements and offer courses 
leading to the degree of master of science in library 
science. The new standards will be placed in effect 
at the beginning of the winter session this fall. 
The school now offers courses leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science in library science. Those 
now studying at the school for that degree will be 
given the choice of continuing their studies toward 
the bachelor’s degree or try for the master’s. 

The Library School will continue to offer four 
programs, those in general public library service, 
college and university or special library service, 
library service for young people, and library service 
for children. 


New Salary Schedule 


The new salary schedule in the Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, Public Library, effective July 1, 1948, is 164 
per cent of the base pay. 

Library Clerk $2345—$2542—$2739 


Library Aide .... 2886— 3083— 3280 
Librarian I ...... 3428— 3624— 3821— 4018 
Librarian II ..... 4198— 4395— 4592 


Chief Librarian .. 5170— 5350— 5530— 5710— 5890 


Librarian I is the lowest professional position, 
requiring graduation from an approved library 
school. 

Aides are local people with college education; 
the clerks must be high school graduates. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 




















New Salary Schedule 


To the Editor: 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has announced a new salary schedule, ap- 
proved by the City Board of Estimates on May 12, 
1948. The new scales are as follows: 


Annual 
Classification Minimum Maximum Increment 
Library Assistant—1 ... $1800 $2200 $ 80 
Library Assistant—2 ... 2200 2800 100 
Library Assistant—3 ... 2800 3300 100 
Library Assistant—4 ... 3300 3800 100 
Library Assistant—S ... 3500 4000 100 
Library Supervisor—1 .. 4000 4500 100 
Library Supervisor—2 .. 4500 5000 100 
Library Supervisor—3 .. 5000 6000 200 


The new schedule will become generally effective 
on January 1, 1949, but for Grade “Library Assist- 
ant—3"’—the beginning professional grade—it will 
go into effect on July 1, 1948. Annual increments 
are granted automatically if service is satisfactory 
and money is appropriated. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY., Librarian 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


¥ Indianapolis Schedule of Grades, 
Positions, and Salaries 


The schedule of grades, positions, and salaries of 
the Indianapolis Public Library has been based 
upon a job analysis and classification of positions 
according to the responsibilities, duties, and train- 
ing required. The professional staff falls into six 
grades, the subprofessional into one, the clerical 
into three, and five positions receive the caption 
Special class. Class specifications for each type of 
position have been set up, as well as a minimum 
and maximum salary for each grade. Annual incre- 
ments of at least $60 (one step on the scale) will 
be granted until the maximum of the grade is 
reached, provided that the increase is merited. Pro- 
motion from one grade to another, or from one 
position to another, depends upon vacancies and the 
fitness of individuals to fill such vacancies. All 
appointments are subject to the question of re- 
appointment at the end of the fiscal year. 


PROFESSIONAL GRADES 


GRADE 6 Assistant Librarian $5280—$5760 
GRADE 5 Supervisors ae eS $4620—$5100 
GraDE 4 Heads, Departments and Divisions 
$3900—$4380 
$3060—$3660 
$2760—$3240 
2460—$2760 


GRADE 3 Branch Librarians 
GRADE 2 Senior Librarians 
GRADE 1 Junior Librarians 


SUBPROFESSIONAL GRADE 


Library Assistants $2220—$2520 


CLERICAL GRADES 


GRADE 3 Senior Clerk 
GRADE 2 Junior Clerks 
GRADE 1 


$2040—$2340 
ae $1680—$1980 
Menders a Pt AU $1500—$1620 


SPECIAL CLASS 


Bookkeeper and Supply Manager Winans 
Gael Cordes LiMn wos ve eens 
Office Manager 

Printing Specialist ere Ne nee 
Public Relations Representative 


$2640—$3000 
$3900—$4380 
$2760—$3120 
$2520—$2880 
$3720—$4200 


SEPTEMBER - 1948. __ 





THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


58th annual edition 
just published 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1948-49 edition—over 1100 pages (no 
advertising) $5.00. Subscribed for by 
many public and university libraries. 
In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the American Library 
Association contains a review which con- 
cludes with the following: 


“The Cyclopedia of Insurance in the 
United States is recommended as a 
source fer up-to-date and accurate 
data regarding insurance companies 
and insurance personnel.” 


Definitions of insurance forms of cover- 
age, financial and historical data on insur- 
ance companies, all kinds, organizations, 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing on 
regulation of insurance business. Mass 
of miscellaneous information. 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


123 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








GUIDANCE TALKS 
To TEACHERS 


By S. A. Hamrin. Every 
teacher and administrator 
will find this book very helpful in under- 
standing individuals and assisting them 
to learn of their interests. Written in an 
easy-to-understand style. Contents in- 
clude “Studying the Individual,” “Grow- 
ing Up Vocationally,” “Mental Hygiene, 
and other valuable chapters. 82 p. appen- 
dix gives examples of tested guidance 
techniques. Write for approval copy. 
$3.00. Usual library discount. Clip this. 


AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 


By Stephenson & Millett. Cleverly 
written, easy reading etiquette book. 
Covers traveling, dining, social notes, 
dancing, parties, living with others, 
introductions. Revised 1947. Indexed 
for reference. Write today. 

In preparation with cloth cover. Usual 
library discount. Clip this. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Dept. 162 W. Market St., Bloomington, lil. 
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Available Again! GAYLORD SECTIONAL 
CARD CABINETS... 


Just as you remember them. The 
same precision workmanship . . . the 
same selected white oak quartersawed 

. . attractive light or dark finish . . . 
and the same cast bronze hardware. 









Every librarian knows how easily these 
sectional card cabinets lend themselves 
to the gradual growth of card files. 
You may start with a 15-drawer unit and 
enlarge it by adding 5-drawer or 15- 
drawer units when expansion is necessary. 









Write for complete informa- 
tion and prices. 






Please state number of draw- 
ers yOu need now. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. © STOCKTON, CALIF. 














This cabinet is built up 
of 5-drawer and |5-drawer 
sections with top, sliding 
shelves and leg base. A 
popular size. 












Orginators and Makers of Better 
Library Supplies 











At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ... and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. ¢:. McClurg & Co. gee A ree toy ‘ 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 
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THE ROOSEVELT MYTH 
by JOHN T. FLYNN 
Author of “Country Squire in the White House” 


The first book to make F. D. R. and the era he dominated 
jibe with the facts, many of them heretofore withheld. A 
revealing and utterly fantastic story that must be read 
to be believed. 448 pages, bibliography, index. 


LETTERS OF ERIC GILL 
Edited by WALTER SHEWRING 


Gill's extraordinary autobiography is now in its 7th print- 
ing. These 344 letters supplement his autobiography in 
a way that only intimate correspondence can. Set in Gill's 
Perpetua type. 500 pages, illustrated. 


NEW IRISH POETS 
Edited by DEVIN A. GARRITY 


This beautiful gift book supplements Hoagland’s "1000 
Years of Irish Poetry’. Selections from the work of 37 con- 
temporaries new to America. With 12 woodcuts by Dub- 
lin artist Harry Kernoff, R.H.A. 


THE MAN WHO INVENTED SIN 
and Other Stories 
by SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


15 stories, chosen by the author as his best, stand as a 
“challenge to any living writer in the same medium”. 8 
woodcuts by Elizabeth Rivers. 


THE GREAT BOOKS: 
A Christian Appraisal 

Edited and with an Introduction by 
HAROLD C. GARDINER, 


Literary Editor of America 


Volume I of a series on the celebrated 100 Great Books. 
Contains 15 brilliant critical essays. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 

by ED. DURLACHER 

America’s leading square dance caller presents calls and 
absolutely fool-proof directions for 81 traditional American 
dances, each with a specially arranged piano score. Flip 
the pages in a special photographic section and see the 
dancers dance 23 basic movements. 


THE ART OF COCKFIGHTING 
by ARCH RUPORT 


A handbook for beginners and old-timers on one of the 
world’s oldest sports. Certain to become the standard work 
in its field. Illustrations and diagrams. 





$3.50 


$3.50 


$9.75 


$9.00 


$7.50 


$5.00 











23 EAST 26th STREET * NEW YORK 10 
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FILM 
READER-PROJECTOR 


: ain cael 


Here is the PORTABLE Microfilm 
Reader-Projector you have been looking 
for ... weighs only 10 pounds, yet pro- 
jects sharp, clear images on any vertical 
surface to any desired size. 
The FEDERAL Model 
701 Microfilm Reader- & 
Projector can be used 
wherever there is an elec- 
trical outlet . . . requires 
as little projection range as 3 feet... 
takes all types of 35mm film on reels up 
to 100 feet as well as short lengths, and 
has adapters for 16mm. 

This projector offers complete flexibility 
within your organization or for 
outside use. Its low cost enables 
the placement of enough ma- 
chines to be certain that no em- 
ployee wastes valuable time. 
Write Dept. for cir- 9 00 
culars and specifications. {,% 
case 














Federal Manufacturing and Engineering Corp. 


343 aR 





DIRECTORY 


OF 


MEMBERS 


OF 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


An alphabetical list of some 5000 
members of Special Libraries As 


sociation, as of January 1, 1948 
Institutional members are cross 
indexed by name of librarian as 
well as by organization. 

Includes up-to-date list of SLA 


publications now in print and those 


in preparation. 





Invaluable as a source of locating 
addresses of members of Special 


Libraries Association and an aid 





Libri-Posters are printed in two or 
colors. 


ture on the back cover. 


more 


Don’t overlook the sample in minia- 


in all local and national Association 


activities. Supply limited. Send 


your order today. 


Planographed. 148 pp. 





Price $3.00 April, 1948 





FORUM: A Valued Magazine 
of Opinion Since 1886 


FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is de- 
signed to give the reader authoritative information 
on the ‘‘pros’’ and ‘‘cons’’ of the vital issues of 
the day, to highlight the conflicts of interest, the 
a at work in our complex society. 

Each month FORUM presents articles of lasting 
interest plus several features of great value to 
students: a well-documented debate, speeches, 
book reviews and comments. FORUM is indexed 
in The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recog- 


nizing its importance, have ordered additional 
copies. 
One year $4.00 Two Years $7.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 108 Wainut St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Special Libraries Association 
31 E. Tenth Street 
New York 3 
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J RANGE 
SNEAD & COMPANY O 
ANGUS SNEAD MACDONALD Corp. VIRGINIA 
Our supply of materials has improved and we have 
been able to deliver Snead Steel Library Bookstacks 
without protracted delay. 
ef 
We solicit inquiries for the complete library bookstack 
single or multi-tier. Steel, marble or concrete decks. 
Stairs elevators, automatic book conveyors and Accesso- 
| ries erected in place. 
THE SNEAD SYSTEM 
: 
ONE CONTRACT — ONE RESPONSIBILITY ; 
Among contracts completed during the last six months or now | 
i being manufactured are 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE .........scceesecccsces St. Peter, Minnesota 
Uaesy. Gp ERASTeSie LOEAMBBA no oo ec oc cb neni neeses ives Vancouver, Canada 
Ne PP eee ee vee rere reer Ames, Iowa 
PRINCETON Univ. (AuToMaTic BooK CONVEYOR) .......... Princeton, N. J. 
: HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIv. (LOUVERALL LIGHTING) ........... Abilene, Texas 
ir: See Ces sd. die cabs 06a nde bv aKwh ss sete mere Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sete. aap CARRE. ic 6ink cakes 060s cdagho dees naneae eee Los Angeles, Cal. 
. Se. PADC PURSE LIMRART oociics ccc csscevcsccsesnveabu St. Paul, Minnesota 
GreY.. OF PU BEMRMO oid Sas sce ec ceckdpes ve beacinn Albuquerque, N. M. 
SOOO, WN ND ooo vic aca c denis civ ss dReea cade cee Edmonton, Canada 
; LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY .........00eeeeeees St. Paul, Minnesota 
; Paes raee TAA Ss 8 ce RT eee Victoria, Canada 
. Univ. oF Minnesota (AutToMATiIc Book CONVEYOR) ....... St. Paul, Minn. 
| 
| | SNEAD & COMPANY — ORANGE VA. 
i 
q 
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GEORGIA GLAY 


HAZEL HIGGINS GOBAY 
The price to libraries is $2.00 the number of pages 224 


BEECHHURST Press ° 





296 Broadway ° 


“A novel of simple, hardworking, earth- 
bound people trapped in an endless struggle 
for mere existence in Alabama—of how Jen 
MacLundin, worn and bitter, leads her 
family to the cattle-raising country of 
Georgia in search of a better life—and their 
problems in adjusting themselves.’’ 
—Huntting 


New York, 7, N.Y. 








NEGRO 
YEAR BOOK 
1947 


World Review of Negro Life 
1941-1946 


“The Negro Year Book 1947 is 
recommended not only as an im- 
portant reference book but also be- 
cause in the evaluation, discussion, 
and analysis of interracial prob- 
lems there is concisely presented 
the current trend of thought of 
many of the leaders of the Negro 
people.” 

Subscription Books Bulletin 
April, 1948, p. 35 


Price: $4.50 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


or 
Local Bookdealer 











ARGOSY 


BOOK STORES 


We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you re- 
quire, exactly described and fully an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 290 now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
weekly. Usual discount to libraries. 


Catalogues include Americana, Books 
for College Libraries based on the 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Items, First Editions, America in 
Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge and taste. 


Our business with Libraries is in- 
creasing month by month. Largely 
because of this we are the fastest 
growing Bookstore in New York City. 


ARGOSY BOOK STORES 


114 EAST 59th STREET 
New York 22, N.Y. 

















@ In the H. W. Wilson Company where the 
typing of — on to cards is at best an arduous 
procedure, the work is being speeded up, aided 
and abetted by the new Demco Card Copy 
Holder, For information about it and other 
helpful devices drop a card to: 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 3, Wis. New Haven 11, Conn. 





With a “new TREND in Functional 
Library Furniture” Remington Rand intro- 
duces a new look that is both pleasing and 
practical. For details address: 315 Fourth 
Ave., N.Y. 10. 











Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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OUT THIS MONTH! 


MORE RUSSIAN BIOGRAPHIES than you will find in Moscow! 
MORE FRENCH BIOGRAPHIES than in Paris! 


| WORLD BIOGRAPHY 


Fourth (1948) Edition of the Greatest 
Biographical Encyclopedia of the World 





Gye wis pill ey, 


WORLD 


<a 


WORLD 


RiOGRAPHY BIOGRAPH) 


Size 6 x 9; 
durably bound 
in full cloth; 
stamped in gold 


TWO VOLUMES 
—OVER 5,000 
PAGES 











Price (for both volumes): $25 


40,000 


LIVING WORLD LEADERS 
are included in WORLD BIOGRAPHY 


i [the largest and most comprehensive compilation ever made 
; in the field of International Biography] 





ro- 
ind 
rth 


16,000 Selected Americans 1,400 Canadians 
4,000 British 1,300 French 


nal | WORLD BIOGRAPHY contains the life-histories of 
| 
: 2,500 Scandinavians 1,200 Russians 


: and the biographies of MORE living Chinese, Mexicans, Indians, Italians, Czecho- 

\ slovaks, Spaniards, Argentinians, Australians, Chileans, Belgians, Greeks, Portuguese, 
— Brazilians, Egyptians, Swiss, Irish, Dutch, Polish, Romanians, Peruvians, South Afri- 
cans, etc., than in any other worldwide publication. 


Compiled and published by 
INSTITUTE for RESEARCH in BIOGRAPHY 
(Incorporated 1934) 


296 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


you Saue MONEY 







Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. 
Label and leather 
pull on one end. 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


1300 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 5! 

















RADEMAEKER’S 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Newark, New Jersey Hempstead, L. |., New York 
74 Oraton Street Wellington St. At Clinton 


sa 


Rademaekers Library and School 
Bindings have won universal re- 
cognition because of durability 
and attractive appearance. 


The Bindery Is Old: the binding 
methods are New, up-to-date and 
practical. 


se 





Special Service for Special Libraries 
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Recent Bruce Books 
for Modern Libraries 





FATHER DE SMET 
By Helene Magaret 


A full and dramatic biography of the 
great pioneer priest of the Rockies, 
Father Pierre Jean De Smet. He loved 
the Indians with unsurpassed devotion 
and took care of them through wars, 
pestilence, starvation, and devastation 
His life represents one of the most 
heroic chapters in the building of Amer- 
ica’s West. $4.50 


BITE THE BULLET 
By Dorothy G. Wayman 


A newspaperwoman’s life story, report- 
ing her wide travels, her problems as a 
mother and homemaker, her many un- 
usual experiences, her contacts with 
famous people, and finally, her discovery 
of God. $4.00 


WITH CROOKED LINES 
By J. M. Hartley 


Packed with suspense is this fast-moving 
novel which relates the adventures of a 
brilliant brain surgeon who comes fac« 
to face with problems and _ situations 


which his science fails to solve $2.75 


AT THE END OF THE 
SANTA FE TRAIL 


By Sister Blandina Segale, S. C. 


Here is the amazing account of a mis- 
sionary Sister who penetrated the South- 
west in the nineteenth century and left 
the imprint of her remarkable person- a 
ality on the people she encountered and 
the territory she invaded. $3.00 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1109 Montgomery Bidg. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
TRS TEC TINITMMRERE 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN | 
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“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 





You don’t have to worry about sly 
clipping-thieves . ..once you get Recordak 
microfilm editions of newspapers. 

Microfilm editions are protected against 
such losses . . . as well as against the wear- 
and-tear ordinary bound volumes are 
subjected to . . . because they’re handled 
only by library personnel and because 
they’re viewed on the screen of the 
Recordak Film Reader. 

And this isn’t their only advantage... 

They provide easy reference. A roll of 
film, containing 800 micro-size newspaper 
pages, can be held in the palm of the 
hand ... the pages can be viewed full-size 
or larger, on a Recordak Reader Screen. 


They make room for larger collections. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its library application 






Protect your files 


from this... 










Recordak microfilm editions take only 
2% of the space bound volumes require. 


They’re available—current and back 
issues—from more than 400 leading news- 
papers. 

Ask yournewspaper publishers tosupply 
you with Recordak microfilm editions. 
The cost is surprisingly low. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 












Get Recordak microfilm 
editions of newspapers 














5 BOOKS OF 
INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY IN WORLD WAR 
it (1943) and THE CONTROL OF ALIEN 
PROPERTY (1947) By Dr. Martin Domke 


“‘The best work that has yet appeared on the subject.’ 
Used by U. 8S. Dept. of State, Foreign Governments and 
their Consulates, U. S. Courts, Libraries, and all individuals 
interested in the many problems analyzed, this work is a 
“‘must’’ for your own library. 2 volumes 974 pages $15.00 
THE BACKGROUND OF HISPANIC-AMERI- 
CAN LAW: LEGAL SOURCES AND 


JURIDICAL LITERATURE OF SPAIN (1943) 
By John T. Vance, Late Law Librarian, Library of 


Congress 
This volume, the first of its kind, is a masterpiece of legal 
and bibliographical research. 296 pages $6.50 


THE POLITICAL AND LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 
OF LIBERIA (1947) By Charles H. Huberich 


This two volume monumental history, the writing of which 
took the author more than ten years, has already taken its 
place as the ‘“‘indispensable’’ work in the field. $30.00 


2 volumes 3 pages 

LIBERIAN LAW REPORTS, VOLUME Il. 
CASES DECIDED IN THE SUPREME COURT 
FROM JANUARY 1908 TO NOVEMBER 1926. 


(1948) 

By special permission of the Government of the Republic of 
Liberia this volume and that to follow were printed in an 
edition of 50 copies each for sale in North and South 
America. 687 pages $37.50 


LIBERIA. REPORTS AND OPINIONS OF 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL VOLUME I, 
SERIES 1-6, 1922-1927. (1948) 


Only 50 copies available for public sale. 


CENTRAL BOOK COMPANY, 
Law Booksellers and Publishers 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


456 pages $32.50 


Inc. 





SAVE 25%) 0 90% 





Select books 
from our FREE 
48-page cata- 
log and supple- 


mentary lists. 
More than 50,- 
000 titles. 

TO SELL — send us 
list of any books you 
may have for sale or 
exchange. 


BUY + SELL 





TEXT and REFERENCE 


MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK 


a 
Long S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


OHIO 








COLUMBUS 1 
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FEDERAL WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


Reference Shelf $1.50 


The pro and con compilation has just 
been completed and the book is 
scheduled for late September. 


It debates the world's most vital long- 
range problem, the one that has been 
selected as the new N.U.E.A. propo- 


sition. 


The book carries on from the 1947 


Reference book: 


UNITED NATIONS 
OR WORLD 
GOVERNMENT? 


Second Printing Now 75c 


Subscribers to the Reference Shelf 
will receive FEDERAL WORLD GOY- 


ERNMENT upon publication. They 
will also receive: 


7 Books for $7. 


Representative American Speeches: 
1946-1947 


Economic Aid to Europe: 
The Marshall Plan 


The Dilemma of Postwar Germany 


Representative American Speeches: 
1947-1948 


Two titles to be determined by future 
headlines. 


The single copy price is $1.50 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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Fencnting the New 


AO 16mm MICROFILM READER 
BASIC IMPROVEMENTS 


with 





FOUR SPEED AUTOMATIC 
TRANSPORT 


2 forward, 2 reverse, con- 
trolled with a single lever. 
Far faster in locating frames. 





SAFE, COOL OPERATION 
Low voltage lamp, fan, and 
unique housing keep film 
safe from damage and entire 
instrument comfortable 
to handle. 


LE 





TEXTURE-FREE SCREEN 
Unmatched brilliance with- 
out thin screen ‘hot spot.’ Ex- 
ceptionally easy on the eyes. 





SIMPLE FOCUSING ADJUSTMENT 
First to achieve hairline 
sharpness despite film and 
eyesight variations. 


BRIGHTER ILLUMINATION 
Unique Spencer optical sys- 
tem gives extra brilliance, 
controlled with built-in dia- 
phragm. 





ELIZAIMATES FUL WEAR 
Nothing touches film except 
at extreme edges. Emulsion 
surface remains unmarred 
indefinitely. 


THE NEW AO lémm MICROFILM READER brings you these 
and many other exclusive features for convenience 


in microfilm reading. Whether you are now using 
microfilm or have yet to switch to this safe, sure, 
space-saving method of record keeping, you owe 


it to yourself to see and try the AO Reader. 









LIGHT WEIGHT, EASY TO MOVE 
Glides on silent ball bearing 
casters from desk to desk or 
office to office. Occupies 
minimum space. 


Dept. J 91 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 


Buffalo 15, New York 


Write for literature or the name of your nearest 


distributor. 


anupaclure IS ¢ yf fac SPENCER | Seienlific bystvuments 
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URRENT HISTORY, originally published by The New York Times, has 
for over 30 years offered its readers accurate analyses of world affairs, comprehen- 

sive and authoritative investigation of current events in their relation to the past. 

CURRENT HISTORY has long been valued for its three unique reference 
services: Documents, the complete and official texts of all important treaties, agreements 
and speeches; Chronology, a 20-page, accurate, day-by-day account of events in all coun- 
tries of the world; Articles, presented by famous historians, economists, and political 
scientists who bring the reader the benefits of their specialized research. 

CURRENT HISTORY provides facts at your fingertips. CURRENT HISTORY 
is long term value at low cost for your library. 





One Year: $4.00 Two Years: $7.00 
Indexed in The Reader’s Guide 
EVENTS PUBLISHING CO.., Inc. 108 Walnut Street, Phila 6, Penna. 
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“BOOKS THAT LIVE” 


MYSELF WHEN YOUNG. 3, Henry Handel Richardson. A great novelist 


writes of her youth. Published. $3.00 
ESKIMO DOCTOR. By Aage Gilberg. A Danish doctor's adventures in Green- 
land. Illus. Published. $3.00 


lightful new novel of English gentry by the author of Aston Kings. 
Published. $3.00 


JOHN GOFFE'S MILL. By George Woodbury. How a ruined sawmill was 
turned into a design for happy living. Drawings by Arthur Conrad. 


Published. $3.00 

THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. Its Origins and Development. 

By Alfred H. Kelly and Winfred A. Harbison. Published. $7.50 
HAROLD BAUER, His Book. Memoirs of the eminent pianist. 

Illustrated. Sept. 13. $3.75 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRODUCING HAND. By Richard Flatter. A Study of 
His Marks of Expression to be Found in the First Folio. 


Illustrated. Sept. 13. $3.00 
CROSSROADS OF AMERICA. The Story of Kansas City. 
By Darrell Garwood. Illustrated. Sept. 15. $4.00 
PSYCHOTHERAPY, PRACTICE AND THEORY. By Charles Berg, M.D. 
A Case Book of the Neuroses and Their Treatment. Sept. 20. $5.00 
THE WEST AT BAY. By Barbara Ward. An illuminating analysis of the eco- 
nomic problems confronting the West. Sept. 20. $3.50 


AMERICAN SEA SONGS AND CHANTEYS. From the days of 


Iron Men and Wooden Ships. sy Frank Shay. Illustrated, and with music. 
Oct. 11. $5.00 


ESSAY ON THE TRUE ART OF PLAYING KEYBOARD INSTRU- 
MENTS. By C. P. £. Bach. Translated and Edited by William Mitchell. A classic 


of musical literature available in English for the first time. Oct. 11. $6.00 
PABLO CASALS: A LIFE. By Lillian Littlehales. The Life of the world’s 
greatest cellist. Illustrated. Nov. 10. $3.75 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. By Franz Alexander, M.D. A 
comprehensive view of the present state of psychoanalytic knowledge. 
Nov. 10. $3.75 


THE MARITIME HISTORY OF MAINE. Three centuries of Ship- 
building and Seafaring. By William Hutchinson Rowe. Maine maritime lore 


published for the first time. Nov. 10. $6.00 

Pre-publication price. $5.00 
THE CHOSEN VALLEY. The Story of a Pioneer Town. By Margaret 
Snyder. The ‘‘case history’’ of a small Minnesota community. Nov. 10. $4.00 


STUDIES IN ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. With an exposition of 


the Psychology of C. G. Jung. By Gerhard Adler, Ph.D., F.B.Ps.$. Many Illus- 
trations. Nov. 10. $4.00 


W. W. NORTON -¢ 101 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 3 
In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 
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TRANSMISSION 
and RECEPTION 


by John F. Rider and Seymour D Uslan 


Manufacturers are releasing thousands 
of new FM receivers (and tuners) priced 
from the top of the scale to $39.95. 
This points to the fact that FM is here 
for the millions. It means that knowl- 
edge of FM is a must for anyone in- 
terested in his future in the radio field. 


416 FACT-PACKED PAGES 


ORDER TODAY 3.60 
Q@Aaaweaee ees = = = 
i Just out! 

t 160 PAGES 
Bound in Cloth .......... $1.89 
y Paper Binding ............ 99c 
UNDERSTANDING VECTORS AND PHASE 
3 Vector presentations ore widely used in 
conveying latest radio technical informa- 
i tion This book is @ must for students. 





JOHN 


ao4 + 


F.RIDER Publisher, Inc. 





$ 3.30 


288 Pages. . 















BROADCAST OPERATOR’S HANDBOOK 


Standards of good operating practice. 








Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 
A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia 

tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet 

536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 











Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 


your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 
accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ 


specifications. 


Edwin Allen Company 


BOOKBINDERS 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


. . . Write for current catalogues and Lists 


BOOKSELLERS 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 








Illustration shows spe 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen 
Library-Bound book. 








LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


More and more-librarians and 
school people recognize the sound 
business practice of buying Allen- 
Library-Bound books as evi 
denced by increased orders. 








WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











WHITTLESEY HOUSE BOOKS 
Fall 1948 


AFTER-DINNER SCIENCE 


By Kenneth M. Swezey 
Sept. 9 $3.00 


SEEING MORE THINGS 


By John Mason Brown 
Sept. 14 $3.50 


THE WONDERFUL MRS. 
INGRAM 
By Harlan Ware 
Sept. 23 $3.00 


CHECK YOUR WITS! 
By Jules Leopold 
Sept. 28 “f 75 
HOW TO USE YOUR 
IMAGINATION TO MAKE 
MONEY 
By James D. Woolf and 
Charles B. Roth 
Sept. 28 $2.95 
FASHIONS IN FURNISHINGS: 
A Guidepost to Decorating 
By Ruth W. Lee and 


Louise T. Bolender 
Sept. $5.95 


MACHINES FOR THE FARM, 
RANCH AND PLANTATION 
By A. W. Turner and 
E. F. Johnson 
Sept. $6.00 
THE COMMONSENSE 
PSYCHIATRY OF 
DR. ADOLF MEYER 


Edited by Alfred Lief 
Oct. 6 $6.50 


MENDELEYEV: The Story of a 
Great Scientist 
By Daniel 9. Posin 


Oct. 7 $3.50 


THE STORY OF THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS: Four Great Doctors 
and the Medical School 
They Created 
By Bertram M. Bernheim 
Oct. 7 $3.50 
BLOOD OF THE MARTYRS 
By Naomi Mitchison 
Oct. 8 $3.50 
MAIN STREET KMIERCHANT: The 
Story of the J. C. Penney 
Company 
By Norman Beasley 

Oct. 15 $3.50 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL 
PROBLEMS. Revised Edition 


By Maxine Davis 
Oct. 15 $2.50 


















































HEALTHFUL LIVING, 
3rd Edition 


By Harold S. Diehl 
Oct. 15 $3.50 


PHOTO-GRAPHIC 1949 
American Society of Magazine 


Photographers 
Oct. 19 $6.95 


THE MOON IS MINE 
By Arthémise Goertz 
Oct. 20 $3.00 


WEEK-END PAINTER 


By Laurence V. Burton 
Oct. 21 $3.50 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING 
1S FUN 


By Frank A. Staples 
Oct. 21 $3. 


THIS IS SAN FRANCISCO 


By Robert O'Brien 
Oct. 25 $3.75 


MIRROR FOR MAN: The Relation 
of Anthropology te 
Modern Life 


By Clyde Kluckhohn 
Oct. 7 $3.50 


ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL 
LAYOUT 


By Matlack Price 
Oct. $5.00 


THE SEVEN MIRACLES 
OF GUBBIO 
By Raymond L. Bruckberger 


and Gerold M. Lauck 
Nov. 4 $1.50 


WAYFARING STRANGER 


By Burl Ives 
Nov. 12 $3.50 


THE RAPE OF POLAND: Pattern 
of Soviet Aggression 
By Stanislaw Mikolajczyk 
Nov. $4.00 


YOU MUST RELAX, 
3rd Edition 


By Edmund sooshaon 
Nov. $2. 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR 

FINANCIAL SECURITY 

By Lewenge Vou 
Nov $2.7 


PIONEER RAILROAD 
By W. A. S. Douglas and 
Robert J. Casey 
Dec. $4.00 


In Canada: McGraw-Hill Company of Canada Limited 
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== THE FALL JUVENILES == : 
Watch For Our Illustrated Catalog Which Will | 
Reach You Shortly | 
ALL JUVENILES MAY BE SECURED 
—“‘HUNTTING BOUND” IN BUCKRAM— | 
OR, IN THE PUBLISHER’S BINDING—AS DESIRED 
AT OUR LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 
The H. R. Huntting ‘Conipany _—_Library Specialists | Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK + OF ANY PUBLISHER © IN ANY BINDING y 


oe vi oe 








I have always regarded this book as one of the indispensable 
tools for vocational counselors. I urge its purchase by all my 
students. I hope this new edition will have the wide distribu- 
tion it deserves.—Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, 

. Teachers College, Columbia University 


QCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 





Up-To-Date and Considerably Enlarged 


ForresteR * 354p. ¢ $2.50 


Approximately 1000 pamphlets have been added and some 
older material has been dropped in this new, second edition. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. + 950 University Ave., New York 52 











MOTION PICTURE INDEX— 


A handy reference service for libraries New edition THE BOXER 
doing movie-book work. Current American on new breed 
theatrical films are indexed on 3x5 cards, 











. ae os se This is the 2nd rev. edition of the standard book on the 
supplying an up ny y vt a0 file of put popular dog breed boxer. Many pictures. Complete 
orma on on cas by oca e, iterary sources, chapters on history, care, breeding, showing, training, etc 
etc. For information, write By D. M. Gordon. $3. 

MOTION PICTURE INDEX JUDY PUBLISHING CO., (Dog World) 
1619 Fairfax Avenue Cincinnati 7, Ohio Judy Bildg., 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 
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Listed in the ALA Booklist 
Wilson Catalog Cards available 


Easy Musical Games 


For Home and School 





FOLLOW 
THE MUSIC 


by 
Lottie ELtswortH Colt 
and 
RuTH BAMPTON 


YOUNG CHILDREN naturally 
want to “do something” about 
music. The best way to encourage 
their interest is to suggest that they 
“act out” the songs and tunes that 
appeal to them. 


Here is a collection of easy Mus- 
ical games that children will enjoy 
immediately and that will help them 
through their first steps in music. 
With these pleasurable activities, 
they will reveal latent musical 
talent, make rapid progress and 
achieve rhythmic coordination 
through play..... Oldtime child- 
hood favorites, new rhythm and 
finger games, listening material, 
play-party games. For the indi- 
vidual child or for small or large 
groups..... Illustrated in color 
by Martha Powell Setchell. $2.00. 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


285 Columbus Ave. 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


attract thousands of readers. 


Og) 


erve your college and schools, 
orums, civic organizations, 
clubs, churches 
by filing 


AUTHORITATIVE STUDIES 
of the FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION 


_ 


TTL LUELLA LLL LLLLL ALLOA LC CLL 1 


STITT LLL LLL LLL ALLL LLL CLLLLO CCL CCECL ECC TTT ood 
= 
° 
3 
@ 
3 
w 


UTA MA LLnL 

= 
= 
= 


HEADLINE BOOKS, six each 


year, annual subscription $2 


Recent titles: 


Does Our Foreign Policy Make 
Sense? Joseph C. Harsch 


Face to Face With Russia. 
Philip E. Mosely 


FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS, 
twenty issues a year on specific 
world problems. Annual subscrip- 


& 
= 
3 
| 
= tion $5 
= 


BULLETIN, weekly review of cur- 
rent international events. Subscrip- 
tion $4 







SPECIAL LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 
to all three for one year: 
$6 instead of regular $11 


FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION 


22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Write for list of current and back 
numbers. 
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5 In the Multitude of Counsellors There is Safety 


» PROVERBS XI:14 
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: I he Best : 
FS tS j 
° i 
: ve 
* ~~ 
> s 
.. 8 
5 1936-1945 : 
: ic 
5 288p By Asa Don Dickinson $3.00 ic 
. 8 
5 i 
. THe book is a poll of the counsellors. It combines hundreds of i 
1s lists published by eighty-six authorities and discovers the 400 ‘ 
=" Best of the Bests. Its findings are complete. Mz 
Ss 
. A rating in points is awarded each book and quotations from leading kK 
~ reviews suggest its contents and why it is a Best. Its author is iden- re 
= tified, and its publisher, date of publication and price are given. bs 
. The “400” of the main list are subdivided into twenty-three classified * 
. lists with each book falling automatically into its proper niche: i 
. ‘ 
= THE FIFTY BEST BOOKS THE BEST ART BOOKS 2s 
% TWENTY BEST AMERICAN BEST PLAYS — 
S TWENTY BEST BRITISH BEST POETRY re 
=} . .TEN BEST FOREIGN BEST ON RUSSIA S 
x BEST AMERICAN FICTION BEST ON SCIENCE se 
= BEST FOREIGN FICTION BEST ON WORLD AFFAIRS a 
. Yz 
: and eleven additional lists including “The Twenty-five Best Authors eS 
se 


Ss 
\ 


= of the Decade, with the Aggregate Scores of Their Books.” 


The author's sources are cited; and the final list is composed of the 
600 “Runners-Up” with ratings in points. 


= Here is obviously a list to end all lists for the period. It is a super- 
: buying guide and a delight for all interested in the world of books. 


5 _. .THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
5 950 University Avenue New York 52 


Y BV7 BY.V aN 1801 8). 9 Ya aViYaVivayiyay. 
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NOW -an even greater 


opportunity for educators 
with vision and initiative to 


encourage 
student 


r ead in 
we THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
~ makes it easy for you to en- 


courage student reading — and 
now, with editorial support each 
month from Scholastic Maga- 
zines, it’s easier than ever to 
start a T-A-B CLUB in your 
classes. Students themselves run 
the Club. Books are only 25 
cents each, with give-away book 
dividends. Write today, without 
obligation, for details, materials 
to start your T-A-B CLUB, and 
a free sample copy of Shake- 
speare’s Four Great Comedies. 


THE TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB 


Dept 22D, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


TWIRLET DRILL 
NEWSPAPER 
PUNCH 





A light touch will drill a single hole 
through |/2" thickness of newspapers 
or magazines. Solid iron construction 

with cutting drill of chromium- 
vanadium steel. Base 3” x 4” with 
rubber feet to prevent slipping or 
scratching. In Black with nickel trim- 
mings. 


No. 822 $3.75 each 


Lefeo) 


Products 





SORTING TRAYS 


No. 858 
Each $3.00 
Three $2.75 ea. 


Sturdy trays with five compartments; bottom 
covered with felt; quartered oak, light finish, 2-34” 
high, 5-'/2” wide; 8-54” deep. 





Lefco TIMED DELIVERY SERVICE 


Shipments made within 24 hours after 
receipt of orders 








Catalog upon request 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP, 


36 West 20th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE BALKAN STORY | 


THE ACHILLES HEEL of ONLY 
the Marshall Plan IN 


SOVIET POLICY in the 
Middle East 


nit 
THE 45 DAYS OF WORLD 








BADOGLIO 
THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 
THE TITO CRISIS 
POLICY REPORTS on World DO 
Trends: Wheat: Steel: Oil 
RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA— YOU 
The Inside Story FIND 





REYNAUD LOOKS AHEAD 


THESE INSIDE STORIES—THE BACKGROUND PIECES TO 
TODAY’S HEADLINES 


Headlines get attention but they don’t always give you a balanced view 
of events. The true facts lie behind the headlines. 


United Nations WORLD is * Its editorial staff covers the 
uniquely equipped to bring you un- globe. 
biased analysis and interpretation. 
* Its*feature writers are also par- | rap sige ; 
ticipants in the events of which little-publicized but significant facts 
they write. that enable you to evaluate events. 


* Its special departments bring you 


UN WORLD, Inc. Noy Yor 17. N.Y. ORDER 
YOUR 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Please enter my subscription to U N WORLD 
for one year at $4.00 


[] Check enclosed [] Bill me 
TE aan Lae aie ee oe re TODAY 
Street ! 
ees ene ee g 
w—9—8 
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The most 
Complete 


NEW 
Dictionary 
available 








® 145,000 Funk & Wagnalls-tested defini- 
tions—thousands more than any other dic- 
tionary in its field—make this big NEW 
COLLEGE STANDARD the most compre- 
hensive college-size dictionary available. 
Features Emphatype, the simplest, surest 
way of showing you how to pronounce a 
word—literally at a glance. $5.50 plain. 
$6.00 with thumb index. 


FUNK oe — 


College Standard 
Dictionary 
EM’-PHA-:TYPE Edition 














mee FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY wuuud 
153 East 24th Street New York 10 


How to Build 








Free 


Copies to Larg a Better Home 
Public Libraries 


the Book that Answers 
All Their Questions on "How to Build" 


Step-by-step. Hundreds of complete diagrams. 
All facts! One diagram can save hundreds of 
dollars. How to build from plans to paint. 


How to get started; deciding upon Home Ownership; how to 
select professional service; how to finance; how to pick building 
lot; how to plan the home; how to fill out contract documents; 
where to get stock plans; taxes, insurance, interest, mainte- 
nance, assessments; how to choose a bank, real estate dealer, 
contractor; tax searches, comparative costs of different designs; 
prefabs, bungalows; how to obtain good construction; masonry 
construction; footings for foundation walls, chimneys, piers; 
how to build basement; waterproofing; how to build fireplaces; 
grades of lumber: house framing methods and details; finish 
carpentry and millwork; insulation; sheet metal work, roofing, 
stucco, lath, plaster; how to paint and finish; tile work, elec- 
trical work, plumbing, heating; list of usual mistakes; 300 other 


subjects! List of 104 Free Publications for the 


QNp Big Home Builder 





Nothing like it before! Beautifully 





bound, illustrated, large pages. Great 
building authorities say: “‘Best book 
e,@ subject”’ . 
Edition “excellent piece 
of work”’ 





‘“‘worth 10 times 
the rice’ THOUSANDS DE- 
LIGHTED PURCHASERS! Dozens of 
REorders from Delighted librarians! 
We send this book out by the thousands 
to people all over the world, on free 
trial. Often we have slightly damaged 
copies which we distribute free to large 
public libraries in big cities. Other li- 
braries may have this book on free trial 
—to be returned in 10 days for full 
credit, if not satisfied. Order on post 
card. 

184 pages List $3.98 less discount 





The First New Book of a New Publisher Yet Wilson’s In- 

dependent Library Committee Picks it for Catalog Cards! 

WESTPORT PUB. CO. 
“Books of Merit” 


WESTPORT, CONN. 
Dept. WL9 


Order now through 
Your Wholesaler sad 
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BY 

KINSEY, 
POMEROY 
& MARTIN 


Based on surveys 
made by members 
of the Staff of 
Indiana University 
and supported by 
the National Re- 
search Council with 
Rockefeller Foun- 
dation funds 


Sexual Behavior 
in the 


QUOTED FROM REVIEWS 


“Kinsey’s book is destined to be 

recognized as a milestone in the 

field of human sex understanding.” 
The Science Teacher. 





“Here is a study of heroic magni- 
tude .. . it carries an overwhelming 
conviction of the honesty and reli- 
ability of its conclusions.”—The 
Quarterly Review of Biology. 


“This is a great book, perhaps the 
most important contribution to the 
taxonomic biology of mankind to 
appear within the last century.””— 
The American Journal of Syphilis. 

every adult who attempts to 
guide the behavior of other indi- 
viduals, and that includes practi- 
cally everyone, should be aware of 
the essential facts presented in 
this volume.”—The Western Jour- 


of Surgery, Obstet- ~ 
$6.50 


rics & Gynecology. 


Published by 


W. B. Saunders Company 
Philadelphia 5 
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for fresh vision 


and courage... 








LIBRARIANS: 


If a limited budget forces you to 
choose periodicals carefully, here is 
a magazine that meets the test. 





FREEDOM & UNION IS SIGNIFICANT. This important monthly is devoted to 
solving man’s world problem: how to find peace and freedom in the atomic 
age. Edited by Clarence K. Streit, in association with Herbert Agar, the ) 
magazine presents vital facts and opinion on world government and human 
liberty, forum discussions and articles by outstanding authorities on these 
subjects, news of activities in the field, both here and abroad. | 








FREEDOM & UNION IS USEFUL. In these times of crisis, this journal offers | 
concrete solutions to world problems, fresh vision and courage that inspires | 
new hope, thus meeting the needs of a public anxiously searching for the 

right answer. It is especially helpful to debate students, as the approved 

topic for all high schools and colleges this year is “Resolved, that a federal 

world government should be established.” 


FREEDOM & UNION IS PRICED TO FIT the library's limited budget: 1 year, $4; 
2 years, $7; 3 years, $10. A special 20% discount will be allowed to new 
subscribers who mail this coupon direct to the publisher and accompany it 
with their remittance. 


SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 


ie FREEDOM & UNION 








| 700 Ninth St. N.W., Washington, D. C. | | 
: Please enter a subscription to Freedom & Union for | 
| [] | year, $4 [] 2 years, $7. [] 3 years, $10. | . 
| | enclose $ . or [] Please bill me. 
| RITE ARE Se he RES See ee ee ane Serr EL ke Pee ee See eee | 

| 

| 


| Ce eee ae big: ar ites teal gee ee eee 


ee | 
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PLASTI-KLEER --ctecrive Book Jacket Covers 


Increase Circulation—Save Labor and Money 


NEW 


Plasti-Kleer 
Protective Covers for 
* 

FINE BINDINGS 
without jackets 


Plasti-Kleer Protective Book Jacket Covers increase circu- 
lation by adding reader appeal to otherwise drab book 
shelves. Books stay neat and clean, and in spite of 
repeated handling the bindings are preserved, decreasing 
rebinding and replacement costs. Plasti-Kleer Covers are 


i * ready for instant use. Made of highest quality washable 


gs oo plastic that stays clear and pliable. Patented triple re- 
PAMPHLETS inforced construction provides heavy duty protection. 
| * Sizes for al] books. Costs only 514c and up depending 
PICTURES on size and quantity. Send for free sample and see why, 
ae after 10 years’ successful use, Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 
rs Covers are the largest selling protective covers on the 

Send for samples market. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 





Sole manufacturers and distributors of Plasti-Kleer 
transparent protective covers. 























62 E. ALPINE STREET 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 





STEEL 
MAGAZINE 
RACK 


a five-tier, rigid, light- 
holder that accommo- 
Olive green, 


Here is 
weight display 
dates 25 to 35 magazines. 
enamel finished rack stands easily 
against a wall, in the center of a 
room, or backed together for double 
capacity. Handy shelf for back issues 
in rear. 36” wide, 48” high and 15” 
deep. Especially attracive when mag- 
azines are protected by the new 
Demco Transparent covers. 

740-5 each $51.00 


Cat. No. 





Prices slightly higher west 
of the Rockies. 





112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
82 WALLACE ST.. NEW HAVEN Iti, CONN. 
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omy ton 


HEN a library or school 

\4 purchases new sets of 

Compton's, old sets are 
usually turned in so that the trade- 
in allowance may be obtained. 
Because of this practice of trading in out- 
of-date sets, librarians may be overlooking 
the importance of retaining and storing an 
occasional set for its value as source mate- 
rial for a future generation of readers 
who may wish to study this particular 
period of the world’s history as viewed by 
its contemporary writers. 

Recently I spent several hours reading 
some of the articles in “The Student's 
Cyclopedia,” a little two-volume work 
which Mr. Compton sold in the nineties 
and later owned. The set which we have 
was copyrighted in 1897, and the entire 
encyclopedia was written by its editor, 
Chandler Beach. 

At that time Russia was an absolute 
monarchy and included all Finland and 
a large section of Poland. Beach refers to 
the reign of Alexander III, then czar, as a 
backward one and names as the two great 
misfortunes of the period the famine of 
1890-91 and the crusade against the Jews. 

As Beach wrote, Queen Victoria was 
nearing the end of her long reign; 


Australia included five separate colonies ; 


CUE 








omment 


Manila was the capital of the 
Spanish possessions in eastern 
Asia. Neither the North nor the 
South Pole had been discovered. 

In the United States there were 
but 45 states. Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
and Arizona were still territories. The 
G.A.R. had 407,781 members, and there is 
no mention of the United Sons of Confed- 
erate Veterans, which was organized in 
1896, about the time this encyclopedia 
went to press. The encyclopedia contains 
no article on national parks, for only 
Yellowstone, Sequoia, and Yosemite had 
been so designated. 

Aluminum was not the important metal 
that it is today, but was used as an alloy 
in making gun metal and jewelry. Among 
the uses of celluloid were shirt fronts and 
collars. Beach was much more enthusiastic 
about the bicycle than about the future of 
the automobile. He devotes a column and 
a half to the former and only a few lines 
to the latter. There is, of course, no article 
on airplanes, although there is one on ‘‘fly- 
ing machines” in which we read that ‘all 
the efforts made in this direction have so 
far been practically failures.” The modern 
bacteriologist would be especially shocked 
by the article on the fly with its conclud- 
ing statement, “They are very annoying, 
but are very useful as scavengers and 
prevent disease.” 
by i... 
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Sequential Library Training 
By Inez W. Noyes * and R. Webb Noyes * 


BRSCENT articles on professional educa- 

tion for library service have furnished 
many suggestions which “give one to think.” 
Some of the points mentioned in the articles 
need to be emphasized much more than they 
have been thus far. But no suggestion which 
has come to our notice has presented the 
fresh approach which some writers say is 
needed. 

The content of the library school curricu- 
lum has been analyzed and the aims of library 
education clearly defined. The curriculum 
has been grouped in three divisions to which 
slightly different names are sometimes ap- 
plied. These divisions may be called ‘(1) 
library backgrounds or the foundations of 
modern library work; (2) library materials, 
books, and other cultural materials which 
comprise the holdings of a library; and (3) 
library methods, with particular reference to 
the methods used by various types of libraries 
in America.” ' 

We agree that one aim for the library 
school curriculum should be to present a 
program which has ‘‘an internal consistency 
or coherence not to be found in a series of 
unrelated courses.” This coherence, how- 
ever, cannot be attained by a mere regrouping 
of the curriculum content or in the addition 
of more courses. It can be achieved by a se- 
quential method which would present the 





* Former Assistant on the Faculty, Syracuse University 
School of Library Science. 


¢ Librarian and Assistant Professor of Library Science, 
Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin. 

1 White, Carl M. The Program of the Library School. 
What Is the Next Step. Journal of Higher Education, 
16:358-63. October 1945. 
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whole subject matter of one division before 
any other division is begun. 

This sequential or cumulative plan for the 
library education program would present first 
that part of the curriculum which is the basis 
of all library work, library materials. It is 
logical that the second division in the above 
outline should be studied first so that the 
prospective librarian shall know as much as 
— about the materials with which li- 

raries are stocked before he begins to bring 
people and materials together. This division 
called Library Materials would present the 
historical development of civilization as 
shown in records, from the origin of lan- 
guage and writing through the invention of 
printing and the present voluminous produc- 
tion of records. The sections and units mak- 
ing up the division would be devoted to the 
study of the factual and intellectual content 
of books and records.* So far as possible the 
units would follow chronologically the pre- 
vious one up to the study of the present-day 
materials. The book knowledge parts of the 
present Book Selection and Reference courses 
would be included in the units which would 
study materials in the various subject fields. 
Such courses as those now called History of 
the Book or History of the Printed Book 
would become units of this division. 

The library materials division would in- 
clude nothing about procedures which librar- 
ies have developed for the handling of exist- 
ing records. The purpose of the course would 
be to give to the student a comprehensive 


? Reece, Ernest {; Programs for Library Schools. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943, 
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survey of library materials in various fields 
and the many agencies which produce these 
records. This division, including a// the sub- 
ject units, would be required of all students 
because the librarian who is to specialize in 
some subject field still needs some knowledge 
of the literature in other fields. 

The second division to be studied would 
be the library backgrounds division. This 
would include units which covered the his- 
tory of libraries from the earliest one to the 
present time, incorporating the lives of li- 
brarians and bibliographers who have con- 
tributed to library development. The sections 
and units would especially emphasize the 
place and purpose of libraries in the com- 
munity organization. Present courses called 
History of Libraries, The Library and Society, 
Library Trends, and Fundamentals of Library 
Service would become part of the content of 
the library backgrounds division. 

In the actual presentation of these two 
divisions of the library school program it 
might be found feasible to present parts of 
them simultaneously but, if this were to be 
done, the coordination would need to be very 
close. The historical sections might be so 
given and more class periods held in that 
section whose subject matter required them 
in order to keep abreast of the other section. 
In any case that part of the library back- 
grounds which deals with the place and pur- 
pose of libraries in modern society should 
not be given until all of the first division and 
the second division up to that point had been 
studied. Of course all parts of both these 
divisions should be completed before the 
third division is started. 


Comprehensive Idea 


Having completed the first two divisions 
of the library school curriculum the student 
has a comprehensive idea of his ‘‘stock in 
trade” and some knowledge of the place of 
libraries in the community. The student now 
sees that his problem is to organize the mate- 
tials and administer the library so as to util- 
ize to the best advantage all of their resources. 
As the student now begins the study of li- 
‘brary techniques he should be constantly 
asked to measure their contribution to effec- 
tive service. He should be reminded that 
techniques should enable him, because of his 
knowledge of both materials and techniques, 
to convert the raw materials into tools. 

The division called Library Methods 
would contain at least three large sections. 
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Library Administration would build on the 
place and purpose of the library in society. 
Technical Organization would deal with the 
processes of selection, ordering, processing, 
and housing of materials. Library service in 
special types of libraries would follow the 
courses on general administrative and techni- 
cal problems. 


Applied Psychology 


The very important section of applied psy- 
chology for librarians with emphasis on the 
general attitude of service to the public could 
be given simultaneously with the administra- 
tion units. The final section of the library 
methods division would be where specializa- 
tion would begin. Electives on service in 
special types of libraries would be given 
simultaneously, each taking up all the points 
of service peculiar to their field. In some 
cases this would mean that attention should 
be given to materials of special interest and 
value in the field in addition to the adminis- 
trative and technical problems which have to 
be adapted to the special requirements. Spe- 
cial methods needed for the guidance of a 
particular type of patron would receive 
needed attention along with the particular 
function of the library. 

We believe that a library education pro- 
gram presented on this plan would not only 
provide the needed fresh approach to library 
education but would serve to place the em- 
phasis on the materials in the library and on 
the guidance of patrons wishing to use the 
materials. The content of the curriculum 
could be included in such a plan with no 
more overlapping than is found in the pres- 
ent separately planned courses. The plan 
would, moreover, have the advantage of the 
cumulative element. 

Perhaps the fact that all library schools are 
now affiliated with colleges or universities 
will have some disadvantages if library school 
administrators feel that in order to conform 
to the “best. academic traditions” the library 
school curriculum must continue to be pre- 
sented in the traditional manner. It is to be 
hoped that tradition can be discarded in li- 
brary education as it has been in one field of 
graduate study. Some of the Public Admin- 
istration courses in the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, are presented on the se- 
quential plan and they seem to have been 
academically acceptable. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Australian Bookplates 


SOME MAKERS AND OWNERS 
By R. H. Croll * 


‘THE bookplate has been rightly described 
as the liaison between literature and 
pictorial art, touching literature because the 
device is inseparable from the printed word, 
pictorial art in the fact that the wishes of the 
owner as to the design are customarily in- 
terpreted by an artist. 
This contrivance for the identification of 
a valued possession is reputed to date back 
as far even as ancient Egypt. A clay tablet of 
about 1400 B.C. is strongly suggestive of such 
use. It remained, though, for the art of print- 
ing to originate the present type. Someone 
has said that bookplates, ex /ibris as we know 
them now, were born with books: certain it 
is that the earliest recorded plate, that of a 
German named Hans Igler, came to light 
somewhere about 1470. 





* The late Vice President of the Ex Libris Society, and 
committee member of the Free Library Movement, the 
Library Association of Victoria, Australia. 
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Capt. Cook's Bookplate 


Germany was very early in the field with 
its incomparable Albrecht Diirer (1471- 
1528) and that other admirable inventor 
Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), just to name 
two of its distinguished practitioners, but the 
list of countries which have shown interest 
in the hobby since those far-off days, and 
continue to do so, reads like a roll call for a 
convocation of the United Nations. Every 
great community appears to have produced 
the bibliophile who felt the need of this cul- 
tural addition to his book collections, and 
with the demand has inevitably risen an 
interesting variety of designers to meet it. 

In the beginning, the armorial bearings of 
a family were the basis of practically all 
plates. That of Sir Nicholas Bacon (1509- 
1579) is reputed to be the earliest extant 
English example—a print is in Cambridge 
University. It bears his coat of arms and his 
motto. The heraldic design persisted for gen- 
erations, but today, particularly in a young 
country like Australia, it is seldom seen. The 
pictorial or descriptive, giving so much scope 
to the artist, has almost entirely superseded it. 
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David Scott Mitchell 


And that is where the artist enters, but, 
it is important to note, he has not a free 
hand ; he must work in close cooperation with 
the owner and express, if possible, something 
of that owner's outlook in the sketch he 
furnishes. One of the best examples of this 
collaboration is by the Australian, Eric 
Thake, who, in his “Jean Daley,” has not 
attempted portraiture, yet has succeeded ad- 
mirably in portraying a personality; Miss 
Daley is a noted Labor Party organizer. 








Charles Melbourne 





Despite his discoveries, we can hardly 
claim Captain Cook as an Australian. How- 
ever, his name is so indissolubly associated 
with this country that his bookplate should 
not be out of place in the present company. 
So here it is, with its attempt to picture the 
scene of his major triumphs. It displays a 
curious mixture of heraldic and pictorial. 

Many were the plates which accompanied 
officials appointed by the home government 
to superintend the doings of the new Colony 
of New South Wales. Notable is that of Mr. 
Justice Barron Field, who was the “B.F. 
Esquire” to whom Charles Lamb addressed 
his famous letter, which appears under the 
heading “Distant Correspondents” in the 
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Essays of Elia. It will be recalled that Barron 
Field was himself an author; his Frrst Fruits 
of Australian Poetry appeared in Sydney in 
1819. 

But coming to the Australian plate proper, 
we have the pronouncement of the Honor- 
able John Lane Mullins, when president of 
the Australian Ex Libris Society, that in the 
year 1892 he commissioned the Sydney artist, 
Percy F. S. Spence, to design for him ‘“'the 
first pictorial plate made in Australia.” It 
depicted a library interior. 

To the Melbourne University journal A/ma 
Mater, J. S. C. Elkington in 1900 contributed 
what is claimed to be the first bookplate 
article printed in Australia. It has particular 
interest from the fact that Norman Lindsay 
made his debut in it with three ex /7bris de- 
signs and a self-portrait. A reprint in bro- 
chure form, also in 1900, is one of the rare 
items for the collector today. 

Both Norman and his brother Sir Lionel 
were to become conspicuous in this field. No 
summary of Lionel’s achievements has been 
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published, but a booklet issued by the Wake- 
field Press in Adelaide records thirty-eight 
signed plates by Norman up to 1944. Of 
these, three are woodcut a six etched. A 
characteristic example of his early work is 
the J. E. Tremearne etching; Lionel’s vigor 
and fancy are well displayed in the R. H. 
Croll swagman, a veteran of the tracks, with 
his tired old dog alongside and ‘‘Matilda” 
up. 
The etched plate was popular for a time. 
An accomplished Melbourne practitioner, 
John Shirlow, produced some notable prints 
in this medium—those for Sir J. G. Latham, 
L. L. Politzer, and R. Bryce are typical. The 
Sydney artist, Adrian Feint, to be better 
known later for his woodcuts, was another 
who began with the bitten metal. He has 
proved one of the most popular of Australian 
designers, with well over two hundred ex 
libris to his credit. These include plates for 
many distinguished patrons, including the 
Duke of Windsor, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and several state governors. Feint walked off 
one year with the highest award at an Inter- 
national Exhibition at Los Angeles in which 
there were 800 competitors. The woodcut 
too had a definite vogue, but both these 
media, though still occasionally favored, have 
had to yield to the cheaper, and more readily 
produced, photographic print. 

It is idle to attempt a chronological, least 
of all a full, list of designers, within the 
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compass of a short article. The interested 
might hope to light upon the plates, all of 
them armorial, bearing such names as Charles 
Perry (first Bishop of Melbourne), or the 
redoubtable Sir Redmond Barry (who has 
been described as the foster parent of the 
Melbourne University, Public Library, and 
National Art Gallery), or David Scott Mitch- 
ell (founder of the magnificent Mitchell Li- 
brary) or Sir John Forrest (notable explorer 
and first Premier of Western Australia), or 
Sir Isaac Isaacs (first Australian-born gov- 
ernor general), or many another who has 
made his mark in the antipodean world. 

In the field today are Hugh McCrae, poet 
and capable draughtsman ; Sydney Ure Smith, 
leading publisher and painter; and Mel- 
bourne William Hunter, who served as a war 
artist with American forces in the recent war. 
D. H. Souter’s two plates for, respectively, 
the poet John Le Gay Brereton and the an- 
thropologist Bertram Stevens, are worth col- 
lecting if only for their quaintness, the one 
picturing Cupid as a swagman, the other an 
Australian landscape encircled by kangaroos. 

A prolific producer who has earned fame 
abroad is Gayfield Shaw. His skill as en- 
graver, as well as originator, is well illus- 
trated in the Year Book 1939 of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bookplate Collectors, which 
reprints four characteristic plates. George 
Perrottet is another for whom Americans 
have shown esteem. He excels in the linocut. 
A survey of his work, written by H. B. Muir 
and produced by the Wakefield Press, dis- 
plays good examples, some of them in color. 
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Public Library Censorship?—No! 


By A. Gilmore Flues * 


The Staff Association of the Toledo Public Library cospon- 
sored a fortnightly forum of the Toledo Town Meeting on 
April 5, 1948, on the topic of censorship by public libraries. 
The two speakers were both members of the Friends of the 
Toledo Public Library. This is the introductory talk opposing 
censorship made by Mr. Flues, bibliophile and attorney, and 
candidate for election as county prosecutor. The editorial, 
appearing unsolicited two days later, is felt to have established 
a Strong position for the library to stand on, if pressure should 
be brought to withdraw minority viewpoints from library 


shelves. 


I BELIEVE absolutely that public libraries 

do not have an obligation to censor ma- 
terial on their shelves, other than to guard 
against the merely salacious and immoral. 
But the issue here is not such material and 
its restriction. The issue here is whether or 
not a public library is to remain a repository 
for the free expressions of free men, where 
others, equally free, may come to study a 
question from all possible sides, to evaluate 
them, and to seek the truth out of such study. 
Freedom in the public library is the corollary 
of freedom of speech by the First Amend- 
ment to our Constitution. 

I have said ‘‘the truth out of study.’” The 
philosophers of the eighteenth century were 
convinced that if men were free to inquire 
about all things, to doubt and to discuss, to 
form opinions freely out of their investiga- 
tion and to subject their opinions to the 
market place of rational discourse, ignorance 
and falsities would be banished, the conduct 
of men would be brought into logical accord 
with the laws oi nature and of God, and the 
hard metal of truth would be smelted clear 
of what was dross. The essential freedom 
was freedom of the mind. It was from them 
that our founding fathers, led by the great 
Jefferson, drew the thought and the inspira- 
tion which were to master-plan the republic 
and put the breath of life into it. 

From ancient times almost all social sys- 
tems and religious systems sought to retain 
control by suppressing criticism and opposi- 
tion. A democracy alone maintains the prin- 
ciple of free criticism. When the founding 
fathers gave us a democracy, they were 
gambling on the essential goodness and ca- 


. * President, Friends of the Toledo, Ohio, Public Li- 
rary. 
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pacity of the human mind. They wagered 
that the freest exercise of the human reason 
would not disprove the thesis that “only by 
the freest exercise of the human reason can a 
tolerably just and rational society ever be 
created.” 

Eas the wager failed, has the gamble been 
lost in America? We are yet a free nation, 
and the character and quality of our freedom 
is such that we are the freest of all men under 
the sun. And in the one and three-quarters 
centuries of our existence, we have grown 
from a small, weak nation to be the strongest 
in the world’s history. Freedom of the mind 
alone did not accomplish that miracle, but it 
was a powerful elixir in the process. And 
while most of us as individuals and citizens 
may not be everything that the founding 
fathers visualized as the ideal American of 
the future, we at least have not cast out, nor 
repudiated, the freedoms they bequeathed to 
us, including those of speech or press, and 
the freedom of the mind. The day is not yet 
foreseeable when we would do so. May it 
never be. 


Efforts to Abridge Freedoms 


But there have been, and will continue to 
be, efforts first to abridge, and then possibly, 
to destroy those freedoms. They push out 
from beyond the legitimate restrictions that a 
society must impose for its own protection, 
such as the restrictions against speaking 
slander or writing libel, or fomenting trea- 
son, or defrauding people. There is no God- 
given right to lie for private profit. If an 
individual will not accept the responsibility 
of being reasonably honest, and his words 
and actions injure others, government must 
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restrain him. The question always is, how 
far can we go to protect the gullible and ig- 
norant from the cheat and liar, and still 
remain a democracy? 

The answer lies in what is reasonable. We 
may know now what the founding fathers 
and the eighteenth century philosophers did 
not yet know, that man is not infallible in 
his discernment as to what is the truth. But 
the odds are still with us that they were right. 
Those odds can only be maintained if our 
people generally are sufficiently informed to 





SMALL BUSINESS 


N THE THEORY that every man is 

entitled to express his own opinion 
in this land of free speech, we suppose it 
was entirely proper for the YMCA Town 
Meeting to stage a debate on the question 
of whether or not public libraries have an 
obligation to censor the material on their 
shelves. But, even so, George D. Hawkins, 
executive secretary of the Toledo Small 
Business Association, was in a curious posi- 
tion as he employed his freedom of speech 
to advocate the censorship of ideas. 

Actually, of course, librarians and library 
boards must use their judgment in selecting 
the books for their shelves. Having only 
so much money to spend for books, having 
only so much space for books, they have to 
choose some and reject others. In doing 
so, it is only sensible for them to select the 
books which are most useful, most interest- 
ing, and for which there is the greatest 
public demand. 

But when Mr. Hawkins said that books 
which seek to destroy American ideals have 
no place in a public library and many works 
of a promotional nature, or propaganda, 
contain statements expressing personal opin- 
ion or wishful thinking, he made it plain 
that he was not talking about the normal 
obligation of librarians to select the best 
books available. The censorship he advo- 
cates is one which will suppress ideas. And 
the ideas he wants supressed are obviously 
those which a small businessman considers 
dangerous to his country or harmful to his 
economic interests. 

The fallacy of this argument is threefold. 
In the first place, an idea turned loose in this 
modern world of instantaneous communica- 
tion is not to be suppressed by keeping a 
copy of the book in which it is expressed 
out of the Toledo Public Library. In the 
second place, if one organized pressure 
group is to keep some books out of the li- 
brary, then other organized pressure groups 
will try to keep other books out of the li- 
brary; and presently, with all controversial 
subjects banned, there won't be any books 
left in it except the lightest summer fiction 
which doesn’t contain an idea in a carload. 
In the third place, this country can hardly 
preserve its free way of life by discarding a 
free press, free speech and free opinion. 
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gain and retain intelligent opinions on pub- 
lic affairs, and public-spirited and honest 
enough to correlate or subordinate their 
selfish interests to the common good. Self- 
government, and its sustaining freedom of 
speech and of the press, must have other sup- 
port than that of our laws and institutions 
if they are to survive—their real meaning, 
their actual survival, depends on how great 
is the conscience of our people, how strong 
our will to keep them strong, how intelligent 
we are in administering them with a mini- 
mum of compulsion. This heavy responsi- 
bility is the price of our freedom. 

No, so long as we are Americans in the 
best sense of our tradition, we will not burn 
books because they do not agree with what 
the majority of our people advocate; we will 
form no thought-control committees in the 
guise of library staffs or otherwise to cull out 
what they in their assumed wisdom believe 
it is proper for us to read. We will leave 
that to the Athenians who slew Socrates of 
old, and in our day to Hitler and his Nazis, 
to Mussolini and his Fascists, to the Army 
clique in Japan, and to the Politburo in 
Russia. 

We will still gamble on the average Amer- 
ican—that given access to all sides of a ques- 
tion, and being allowed to pursue without 
hindrance the answer to that question, he will 
come reasonably close to the conception that 
his forefathers had of him. We have traveled 
far and to glory on the freedom train: who 
would be base enough to desert or derail it? 


s 8 
THE LAWS OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The laws of library science, 

Are most scientific and plain: 

You always file under “Clemens” 
(Except when you file under ‘““Twain’’). 
The library is completely controlled 
By the public library board, 

(Except as its power is limited 

By state, city, county, and ward). 
When you don’t indent eight spaces 
You indent either twelve or fourteen. 
You can (sometimes) find authorities 
Mudge, Sears, or Hazeltine. 

For biography you use 92 

(Or something else, perhaps B). 

The laws of library science are clear. 
(Does it sound like ABC?) 


Davip D. Morris, Serials Librarian 
W hitman College Library 
Walla Walla, Washington 
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WHEN the editors of the Cincinnati 

Public Library ‘Staff Notes” asked me 
to write an article on what it means to be a 
branch librarian, I said to myself, “Why, 
everyone knows what it means.”’ But after a 
little more thought, I came to the conclusion 
that perhaps everyone does not. 

If you have always done branch work and 
have held the position of clerk, adult assist- 
ant, librarian of a branch where most of the 
work is juvenile, and librarian in charge of 
a large branch where most of the circulation 
is with adults, as I have, you obtain a pretty 
good picture of the work as a whole. If you 
managed a branch through the depression 
years, every chair being occupied for almost 
twelve hours each day, having to choose the 
most important things to do because there 
was not time for everything, while some of 
the patrons made disparaging remarks about 
people with steady jobs, you learned to forget 
your fatigue and the disagreeableness of some 
people. You thought instead of the gratitude 
of the patrons whom you helped by suggest- 
ing books to qualify them for better posi- 
tions. 

If you have managed a branch with a 
skeleton staff during the war years; teaching 
a succession of janitors the proper method of 
cleaning, and planning their work; strug- 
gling with a new page for a week, or perhaps 
less, only to have him, or more often her, 
leave when he or she was just beginning to 
be of some use; if you had a sixteen-year-old 
girl as a desk attendant because there was no 
one available who was mature enough for 
the work or who had the proper background 
for it; you forgot all these trials and thought 
only of the help you were able to give people 
to enable them to do their bit to win the war. 
You thought of the parents to whom you 
suggested books which would give them an 
understanding of the country in which their 
sons were fighting. If you were in charge of 
one branch for nine years and another for 
eleven, you saw children grow up and you 
felt that you may have had some part in help- 
ing the girls make a success of their marriage. 
You helped the boys win honors at the uni- 





* Librarian, Hyde Park Branch Library, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
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On Being a Branch Librarian 


By Alice Isphording * 


versity and distinguish themselves in their 
fields, having directed their reading through- 
out their high school days and helped with 
their research in college. If they chose library 
work as their profession, you were especially 
pleased. These have been my experiences. 


When I came into the library, there was 
no talk of public relations and there were no 
readers’ advisers, but a branch librarian has 
always served in both of these capacities. 
Even now, no one in a branch can be a spe- 
cialist because, in emergencies, a branch li- 
brarian takes the place of a page or a chil- 
dren’s librarian. She must be an executive, 
forgetting she is an executive, however, when 
a book needs mending in a hurry, when a 
child asks for a dog story, not just any dog 
story but one about a cocker spaniel, when 
she sees a small boy whose nose needs atten- 
tion and reaches in her desk drawer to give 
him a piece of cleansing tissue. A branch 
librarian’s office is never a private sanctum. 
If she must work there, she constantly has 
her eye on the desk to see that everyone is 
given quick service or to see that a patron is 
not kept waiting for a question to be an- 
swered. When a patron comes in who has 
always ignored books of nonfiction, she dip- 
lomatically suggests a light, wittv one with 
the hope that it will eventually lead to the 
reading of a more serious book. Her ambi- 
tion always is to increase the percentage in 
the circulation of nonfiction. When a gig- 
gling teen-ager insists on taking Forever 
Amber, she must discourage her without 
actually making her feel that she is too young 
for such a book. 

The librarian may arrive in the morning 
with plans to do a certain piece of work but 
a difficult reference question may take up half 
the morning or storm clouds may gather and 
she will change all her plans and decide that 
this is the day to weed out dead and worn 
books because there is no opportunity for 
that on a fair day. She must constantly ex- 
amine her collection to see what it lacks and 
decide what new books are not essential so 
that she can build up the collection in its 
weak spots. When she makes a mistake in a 
purchase, she has the book standing on the 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Look, Listen, and Use 


A PLAN FOR LIBRARY INSTRUCTION IN A SMALL COLLEGE 
By Emma G. Parsons * and Marjorie Tate t 


UR Look, Listen, and Use plan changed 
freshman library instruction from some- 
thing to be endured into an experience in the 
practical use of three basic tools. By the end 
of the instruction periods, this experience 
was established as an important part of the 
everyday work habits of our students. This 
plan was an outgrowth of a series of experi- 
ments carried on over a period of about 
twelve years. Each year we tried to improve 
or discard unsatisfactory features and to re- 
tain the best features of the experiment of 
wok ey year. The plan in its latest form 
produced much greater results in proportion 
to the time and effort required than any plan 
we had tried. 

In our college the enrollment was a little 
over a thousand students, including about five 
hundred freshmen. Many of these students 
were graduates of small high schools where 
little or no library instruction was given. The 
college was state controlled and did not pro- 
vide for a required course in use of the li- 
brary. The professional staff of three librar- 
ians was not large enough to give the desired 
amount of individual help to students, espe- 
cially when they came to the library in large 
groups, as they often did between class pe- 
riods. On account of space limitations, the 
physical arrangement of the library also con- 
tributed to the congestion at the service desks. 
For these reasons it was especially important 
for students to become more independent in 
using the library, so they would not have to 
wait a long time for individual help during 
rush hours. 

Some of our earlier experiments in library 
instruction included the following: 

Student guides took small groups of freshmen 
through the library during orientation week, giving 
brief instruction of rather uneven quality. 

The librarian gave talks on use of the library to 
large groups of freshmen in the auditorium or in 
the library during orientation week. 

The librarian gave brief library instruction in 
freshman English classes and then took students 


to the library to show location of important library 
aids. 





* Assistant Librarian, Rodgers Library, New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas; formerly Librarian, 
State College Library, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

+ Chairman of the English Department, Fairmont, West 
Virginia, State College. 
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The film Found in a Book was rented and shown 
to all freshmen, after which a brief instruction 
period was held in the library. This film was some- 
what helpful, but since it was made in a large 
library with many departments it was not as useful 
to us as a film made in a smaller library would be. 


We found by these experiments that we 
had been presenting the instruction at a time 
when freshmen were being introduced to so 
many new phases of college life that it was 
difficult for them to retain much of the library 
information. So we decided to schedule it 
for the third week of the term instead of the 
first. Also we found that we had been giving 
too much information for freshmen to absorb 
in a short time. We decided to limit the in- 
struction to emphasis on a few important 
points. Using a film made on our own 
campus seemed the best way to present this 
essential information in a vivid, interesting 
form, adapted to the needs and situation of 
our own students. We based our film on a 
story, using this point from the film Found 
in a Book: that students who can use the li- 
brary efficiently save enough time in writing 
reports, papers, etc., to enjoy more of the 
college fun. Our film, Those Three Keys, 
stressed the use of the card catalog, the ency- 
clopedias, and Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. In it we tried to show how the 
library meets the needs of several types of stu- 
dents familiar to librarians and teachers: the 
intellectually curious students, the indepen- 
dent students, the hurried students, and the 
helpless ones. The following material which 
was used on the college bulletin boards with 
announcements of the film, gives an idea of 
the story: 

THOSE THREE KEYS 


A Film Made on Our Campus With a Cast of Two 
Faculty Members and Six Students 


This film tells a story 
That will help you to unlock 
The mysteries of the LIBRARY. 


You see CURIOUS CARRIE 

The girl who wants to know how and where 
To find information 

For her term paper. 


You see SPEEDY SAM 
That boy who has to have his information fast 
And has to have it brief. 
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You see INDEPENDENT IDA 
Who wants to locate books 
All by herself. 


And you see SAD SALLY 

The helpless one. 

She can't go with the others 

To play tennis 

And she can’t swim in the college pool 
Because she has to write 

That term paper. 

Looking for material in the library 
She gets lost in a sea of books. 

To her this library 

Is a deep dark mystery. 


SEE THE MOVIE and learn about THOSE THREE 
KEYS 

That unlocked the mysteries of the library 

For the little girl with the big sad eyes 

And changed her into HAPPY SALLY. 


And while you learn about the keys and Sally 
Enjoy the fine views of our campus 

The beauty of the stately columns 

The inside of a dormitory room 

Our fine swimming pool 

And many other typical college scenes. 


And get a preview of our famous VICTORY BELL 
Which we expect to ring soon and often. 


After the brief story was written and sug- 
gestions added about close-ups of catalog 
cards, pages of Readers’ Guide, etc., we con- 
sulted the chairman of the education depart- 
ment who was a specialist on audio-visual 
education and whose hobby was photography. 
He worked out a shooting script, secured the 
services of a member of the dramatics depart- 
ment to direct the action, and made the other 
necessary arrangements. We were fortunate 
in having a very photogenic assistant librar- 
ian, and some talented student actors to take 
the leading parts. As work progressed on the 
film, many suggestions were made by the di- 
rector, photographer, and actors for improve- 
ments in the picture. Humorous incidents, 
college traditions, and some fine photography 
of campus scenes all contributed to the inter- 
est of the film from its beginning in a class- 
room where a theme was assigned, to the 
happy ending in the swimming pool. 

We did not have a sound track but the film 
was accompanied by some music and com- 
mentary over the loud speaker by the assistant 
librarian. She had been a student recently 
enough to make her remarks interesting to 
freshmen. She had the knack of not explain- 
ing too much and she added the needed 
touches for clarity, interest, and humor. 

The movie was shown to all freshmen, and 
to any transfer students interested, in the 
auditorium, about the third week of the term. 
The showing was arranged through the col- 
lege counseling service so that all new stu- 
dents were required to attend. 
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Then during the same week, while the film 
was still fresh in their minds, the freshmen 
came to the library from their English classes, 
one class at a time, and received instruction 
on location and use of the “three keys.”’ This 
scheduling of classes was arranged with the 
chairman of the English department. The 
groups averaged about thirty-five each and 
instruction was given to over five hundred 
freshmen in one week. In these small groups 
they could be seated where they could see the 
“three keys” and the charts and posters used 
with the instruction. 


In the English classes the following mate- 
rial was given to each student to take to the 
library to use with the instruction: a copy 
of twelve questions on the library, three call 
slips, and a mimeographed map of the li- 
brary. 


Follow-U p 


This follow-up instruction was planned by 
the chairman of the English department and 
the librarian. We decided to use twelve 
questions which would bring out the points 
which seemed most important for our stu- 
dents to know. The instruction was given in 
the order of these questions: 


Where are the encyclopedias ? 

. What is the index to the books in the library ? 
In what three ways may books be looked up? 
After you locate the card for the book in the 
card catalog what information should be copied 
on the call slip? 

5. How are the books in the library arranged? 

6. What are some reference books which are 
kept at the desk ? 

7. What is the most general of the indexes to 
the magazines ? 

8. When you find the name of the magazine 
article you want, what information should be 
copied on the call slip? 

9. Where do you ask for these magazines ? 

10. Where are current newspapers and maga- 
zines kept? 

11. Where can you find the names of some other 
indexes and reference books ? 

12. What kind of information is given in the 
library rules? 


mw rn 


In giving location of encyclopedias for 
question one, we also suggested that these 
books were especially useful for locating in- 
formation quickly. In discussing question 
three, ‘In what three ways may books be 
looked up?” we held up large charts show- 
ing simplified forms of author, title, and 
subject cards. A chart showing a call slip 
filled out was used with the question ‘“What 
information should be copied on the call 
slip?” At this point students were asked to 
fill out three call slips, using information 
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from the charts for catalog cards. The differ- 
ence between filling out a call slip from a 
subject card and from a title card was ex- 
plained here, as this is a point which students 
often do not understand. While we discussed 
only the main items of information on cata- 
log cards, we did call attention to the fact 
that if a student was interested in whether a 
book was recent, he should notice the date; 
and if he wanted to know whether the book 
was short or long, he should notice the num- 
ber of pages. Also we mentioned that a 
poster is always kept by the card catalog to 
explain in more detail the items on the cards. 
(This poster was prepared at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. ) 

In talking about question five, “How are 
the books in the library arranged?’ we ex- 
plained that it is not necessary to know the 
meanings of the call numbers in order to 
locate books, but for those who are interested, 
a poster called ‘The Circle of Knowledge’ 
is kept near the card catalog. It has pictures 
illustrating some of the divisions of the clas- 
sification system. Also a more detailed out- 
line of the class numbers and their meanings 
is posted near the entrance to the stacks. It 
was suggested that students may find it con- 
venient to learn the main class numbers for 
subjects in which they are especially inter- 
ested. The arrangement of books was briefly 
explained and attention was called to loca- 
tions on the mimeographed maps and in the 
library. 

A large chart showing a subject entry from 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature was 
used in connection with questions seven and 
eight on Readers’ Guide and how to make 
a periodical call slip. 

For question eleven, ‘Where can you find 
the names of other reference books?’’ we 
called attention to the booklet § O S in the 
Library, published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company. Each student received one of these 
booklets and a copy of the library rules at 
the end of the instruction period. We told 
the students that the library had most of the 
reference books listed in § O S in the Li- 
brary. We mentioned a few examples of 
special reference books and suggested that 
students inquire at the desk for reference 
books on subjects in which they were inter- 
ested. 


In answering question twelve concerning 
the kind of information given in the rules, 
we avoided going over all the rules as we 
had sometimes done in the past, since this 
usually bored the students as well as the li- 
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brary instructor. Instead we warned them 
that the rules were dull reading but that it 
would pay to take time to read them, as it 
would help to avoid paying fines when the 
money could be used for something much 
more interesting. We ended the instruction 
period with an invitation to students to use 
the library for recreational reading as well as 
for classwork. We urged them to ask for all 
the help they needed, stressing the fact that 
we expect freshmen to ask many questions 
and are always glad to help them. 

Then at the next English class period the 
instructors in that department used the 
twelve questions to check on what was 
learned and to emphasize any points not clear 
to all the class. This lesson was followed by 
assignments using the ‘‘three keys” and then 
by the unit on general and special reference 
books in the freshman English textbooks. 

The results have been most satisfactory, as 
observed by the library staff and by the Eng- 
lish department. Using the questions made 
the students give closer attention to the in- 
struction than in previous years, and the 
follow-up work in the English department 
helped to fix important points in the minds 
of the students. At the end of this Look, 
Listen, and Use plan, most of the freshmen 
were using the library with confidence and 
some independence. And the frequent after- 
class bottleneck around the desks was re- 
lieved, since many students went to the card 
catalog, Readers’ Guide, or to the stacks in- 
stead of waiting for the librarians to help 
them start their search for material. 


Keep It Simple 


There is such an abundance of fine ref- 
erence material on many subjects that it is 
always a temptation for the library instructor 
to try to tell freshmen about many of these 
books during the beginning instruction. But 
our experience showed us that one of the 
most important features of our plan was to 
keep it simple, not to tell too much at first. 
However, we decided that in the future we 
would follow the initial library instruction 
with a series of exhibits on “Books as Tools,” 
featuring reference books of various types on 
special subjects, and call the attention of any 
departments interested to these exhibits. 

The high degree of cooperation we had 
from the English department, education de- 
partment, dramatics department, and the col- 
lege counseling service contributed greatly to 
the effectiveness of this Look, Listen, and 
Use plan. 
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Library Orientation Programs in American 


Teachers 


Colleges 


By Walfred Erickson * 


O often college freshmen are greeted 

during Freshman Week with that well 
worn statement, ‘. . . and over here we have 
our library, the heart of our curriculum, an 
indispensable tool in scholarly research.” 
Then during a brief period of orientation 
the bewildered neophyte is exposed for a 
few hours to the intricacies of the “heart of 
the curriculum,” after which he is left to 
flounder by himself and to pick up a knowl- 
edge of library practice as best he can. 

That this is not an exaggeration is clearly 
demonstrated by the returns received re- 
cently on questionnaires sent to librarians in 
seventy-five American teachers colleges. 
Sixty-one of the seventy-five questionnaires 
were completed and returned. While the 
orientation programs outlined in these re- 
turns ranged in scope from very brief pro- 
grams to well developed and clearly inte- 
grated courses of library instruction, there 
was complete agreement that not enough was 
being done for the new student to enable 
him to use the library. 

The purpose of this paper is to give a brief 
outline of what is being done in teachers 
colleges throughout the country to develop 
effective use of the library. Considered in 
this light, perhaps the study can serve as a 
basis for evaluating any institutional program 
of library orientation. 

Fifty-one of the sixty-one respondents in- 
dicated that they had library orientation pro- 
grams of some kind, while the other ten had 
none at all. While there was little difference 
in what these colleges attempted to cover in 
their various programs, there was consider- 
able difference in methods of presentation 
and in the number of class hours allotted to 
the course, 


Colleges 
Number of questionnaires sent out ..... 75 
Number of questionnaires received ..... 61 
No library orientation program ........ 10 
Have a library orientation program ..... 51 
Program is part of general orientation ... 17 
Program is part of freshman English ... 17 
Program is separate course in itself ..... 16 


Program is part of Freshman Week activity 1 





* Librarian, Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
La Grande, Oregon. 
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As indicated, seventeen of the colleges 
handled their library orientation as a part of 
their general orientation program. Seventeen 
of the schools taught library practice in their 
freshman English courses while sixteen gave 
it as a separate course. One of the returns 
indicated that the program of library orienta- 
tion was given only during Freshman Week. 

The average number of class hours devoted 
to library orientation was 6.7 hours while 
the median was approximately four hours, 
with a range of one to eighteen hours. 
Thirty-three of the schools gave college credit 
toward graduation for their courses while in 
eighteen teachers colleges the course was 
given for no credit. Nine schools gave one 
term hour while in the case of the rest a frac- 
tion of an hour is given. 

This study shows further that the over- 
burdened librarian or his assistant teaches 
the course in library orientation in forty-one 
of the colleges queried, the English depart- 
ment in nine, and “‘others’’ in one. These 
classes are held mainly in the library and 
English classrooms although the auditorium 
and large lecture hall are used in thirteen 
cases. In one school it is taught in the social 
science classroom. 


College j 
Credit given toward graduation ..... 33 
8 RR Tr 18 
Taught by librarian or his assistant ..... 41 


Taught by English instructors 
Taught by “others” ........... Saal l 
Taught in English classes and library ... 20 
po ER eee 17 
Taught in library and auditorium sie ae 
Taught in auditorium or lecture hall .. 5 
Taught in social science classes and library 1 


Of the schools queried twenty-five provide 
their students with general orientation hand- 
books; fourteen allow space in the general 
handbook for a description of library facili- 
ties and rules; and sixteen go so far as to 
publish special library handbooks. These 
range from brief mimeographed booklets to 
quite elaborate printed books and pamphlets. 

Outstanding among the library orientation 
handbooks was the gayly illustrated thirteen- 
page pamphlet, It’s No Secret ; a Guide to the 
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Library, by Grace Neff and Helen Dettman, 
published by the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls, Iowa, which presents the 
library to the reader in a refreshingly in- 
formal manner. 

Some other particularly good library hand- 
books are those published by the New Mex- 
ico State Teachers College, Silver City, New 
Mexico; Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia; Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; and Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 


In most of the colleges where there was 
some formal instruction in library practice 
for freshmen, a textbook was used, either 
directly or as supplementary material. The 
following were frequently mentioned: 

Aldrich, Ella V. Using Books and Libraries. 
Rev. ed. Prentice-Hall, 1946. 

Brown, Zaidee M. The Library Key; an Aid 
in Using Books and Libraries. 6th ed. Rev. Wil- 
son, 1946. 


The Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Kentucky, used the follow- 
ing text written by members of its staff: 

Floyd, Bennett, and Whitehead. A Guidance 
Outline for Library Science 166, orientation course 


for college freshmen. Louisville, Kentucky. The 
Standard Printing Company, 1939. 


It is interesting to note that while class 
hours devoted to library instruction ranged 
from one to eighteen, the library subjects 
covered varied only slightly. The majority 
of the respondents reporting indicated they 
attempted to teach the general arrangement 
of the library, library rules, schedule of 
hours, etc., broad classes of a classification 
system, some subdivisions of the broad 
classes, use of the card catalog, use of two 
or more periodical indexes, and use of dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, some year- 
books and handbooks, biographical reference 
tools, and some reference tools in the subject 


fields. 


Colleges 
Provide a general orientation handbook .. 25 
Allow space in general handbook for li- 
So ee, 14 
Publish special library handbook ....... 16 
Attempt to teach: 
General arrangement of library ...... 51 
Library rules, schedule of hours, etc. .. 49 
Broad classes of classification system .. 47 
Some subdivisions of broad classes .... 34 
Use or cord coldioe ..... 28... e.., 49 
Use of two or more periodical indexes 46 
How to make a bibliography ........ 21 
How to use the following reference 


tools: 
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Se You Want « Book! 





‘These slips of paper will be found i «bon on top of the 
curd cating ond they we of waren: coburn: to 
te thee wan. Rend what & says on the ship before you ase 
2 Mf yom want te tube the bok out for four works, use 





cose © beak for « showt time i the o* 

nd mobjnct wo ell as by muthor and the cards are orvang- ree ee 
t tpty want te tubes sereree book out 

Few atance foe) weet the bem fo oumigt ad coum © ty 

Wasson by Henry Dovid Thareen, 0:00 AM. the eet moming. wm « 
yom can leat stther wn Wasumee ee op 
enter Thareee Henry Deved tn the 
appr lett hand corner of efther card (Vang the wrong stip will com you money. so det 
yon il see theme sombre i red say we dadet warn you!) 

Tie the memes yom must 


hea FOR 


PAGES FROM It’s No Secret 


Dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, 
some yearbooks and handbooks, 
some reference tools in field of 
biography, some reference tools in 
subject fields. 


All of them .... 30 
Most of them .. 5 
Some of them .. 8 
eS rae S 


Obviously instruction was admittedly su- 
perficial in many of the courses. Five of the 
librarians rated their programs ‘‘very satis- 
factory,” seventeen thought their programs 
were ‘‘satisfactory,” while twenty-nine ex- 
pressed a decided need for improvement. 

Most of the librarians supplemented their 
answers with comments on their programs. 
Negative criticism resolved itself into the 
following succinct phrases: ‘“Tried to cover 
too much material for the time allotted’’; 
‘Freshmen ought to be screened’; ‘‘Not in- 
tegrated with classwork”; ‘‘Insufficient per- 
sonnel in library to handle instruction” ; 
“Classes too large; too easy to crib’; “For- 
mal instruction too boring”; and ‘Course 
given too late in the semester.” 

Comments did not consist entirely of nega- 
tive criticism, however. There were those 
librarians who cited considerable success in 
their programs. Some found it highly desir- 
able to integrate their instruction with fresh- 
man English classes and were able to achieve 
an atmosphere less austere than that of the 
library room. The library became instead a 
pleasant laboratory in which to carry out 
assignments. 

Many of the colleges avail themselves of 
films and slides to implement their teaching 
of library practice. While commercial mate- 
rials are used generally, Fairmont State Col- 
lege Library, Fairmont, West Virginia, last 
year produced its own film with the assist- 
ance of the audio-visual aids department, the 
dramatics department, the library staff, and 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Never Too Old To Learn“ 


By Elizabeth Dotson t 


RS. JACKSON on a farm in Oregon 

was worried about her small children. 
She wanted them to attend a kindergarten 
but their farm was coo many miles from the 
nearest town. Then one day she learned 
about the reading course service of the Ore- 
gon State Library. Maybe a neighbor men- 
tioned that her son had taken a review course 
in some college subject or perhaps publicity 
leaflets from the library were distributed at a 
grange meeting. Mrs. Jackson wrote to the 
state library and received a reading course in 
kindergarten work so that she could instruct 
her children at home. 


Born in the depths of the depression, De- 
cember 1932, the Oregon State Library read- 
ing course service was intended to fill the 
neéd for a free educational opportunity for 
unemployed young people. The courses are 
noncredit and the only expense to the reader 
is the postage on books mailed to him. Since 
1932 thousands of citizens like Mrs. Jackson 
have turned to their state library for aid in 
adult education. During the first three years 
nearly 4,578 courses were prepared for 3,956 
adult students. Nearly one fourth of them 
were for young men in CCC camps and 152 
for men in the transient camps. The number 
taking courses decreased during the busy 
war years. 

During the 1930's the work was handled 
by the technology librarian because of the 
many requests for vocational material. Dur- 
ing the war, welding was the most popular 
vocational subject. An increased interest in 
Latin America and the advent of Mexican 
workers into Oregon brought a greater num- 
ber of requests for courses in Spanish. Child 
care and training and _ self-improvement 
courses are now constant requests. There are 
at all times numerous requests from inmates 
of the state penitentiary for courses ranging 
from English grammar and Spanish to 
mechanics and Oriental philosophy. There 
seems to be no limit to the curiosity of an 
eager mind! 

The Reader’s Adviser in charge of reading 
courses will tell you that “preparing these 
courses and receiving the notes of apprecia- 


* Reprinted from the Voice of American Women, 
October 1947. 


+ Head, Traveling Library, Oregon State Library, Salem. 
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tion from our patrons gives one a real sense 
of accomplishment.” A glance at the various 
courses shows the thorough and interested 
attention which has been given to them and 
immediately fires the observer with a desire 
to launch himself on a dozen courses all at 
once. 

When the library receives a request for a 
course, an application is mailed to the patron. 
This form requests information about the 
patron’s educational background, his reason 
for taking the course, the number of books 
he can read monthly and the magazines he 
reads. All of this information is considered 
when selecting material from the state li- 
brary’s one-half-million books and docu- 
ments. When the material has been <elected 
a letter is sent to the patron listing the books 
and other material and outlining the inter- 
vals at which they will be mailed. There are 
no questions to be answered and no tests to 
be taken. It is for the student to determine 
what he wishes to derive from his reading. 

Frequently the conclusion of one course 
will lead a reader to ask for further informa- 
tion about a subject or for a new course. 
“I have completed and am returning today 
the last book in the reading course on Mexico 
which you outlined for me. I cannot tell you 
how much pleasure and satisfaction I got out 
of this course... . Now I shall let you take 
me through the rest of South America. | 
believe that Guatemala is the next country 
south of Mexico,” reads one letter. 


One woman displayed a sense of humor 
in her request. “I have just completed the 
course on interior decorating, and I want to 
thank you for your help and the enjoy- 
ment I have had from these books. I am 
wondering now if you could help me with 
another course. I guess it would be called a 
course of self-improvement. Now that I 
have been working on improving this old 
house of ours, I would like to improve my- 
self, too.” This patron’s course included 
Hold Your Man by Dengel, Understand- 
ing Yourself by Groves, Individuality and 
Clothes by Story, Conversation, Please by 
Carroll and How to Develop Your Person- 
ality by Shellow. 


The story of the Oregon State Library's 
readers’ advisory service can be told best in 
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terms of the courses given and the needs they 
have filled. Sometimes information about 
the plan will be spread locally and many 
requests will be received from one small 
community. In some families, mother takes 
a course and then father becomes interested. 
Then they want material for the children. 
Advice on juvenile reading is handled in a 
different manner by experts in the field and 
touches on another range of state library 
activities. 

One woman has dipped into diversified 
fields by completing courses in how to raise 
chickens, business English, bookkeeping, 
Chinese customs and literature, shoe repair- 
ing, and old-world gardens. A waitress re- 
quested novels of family life in the United 
States and abroad. A housewife who mi- 
nored in psychology in college took a course 
in’ that subject to bring her reading up to 
date. Many women request adolescent psy- 
chology or child-training and give as their 
reason “to be a better parent” or ‘to under- 
stand myself and my children.” 

An editor of a small newspaper wanted 
material about photography. A retired man 
who had moved to a home on the Pacific 
completed a course in gardening on the 
coast. One woman had attended school only 
to the eighth grade and wanted the equiva- 
lent of a high school education. She took 
‘ English, American history and literature, and 
finally some handicrafts. 

Most patrons from the rural areas like to 
receive all of their books during the winter. 
A brother and sister filled their winter eve- 
nings studying bird lore and books about 
people of distant lands. It does not take too 
much imagination to piece together the prob- 
lems and desires of the mother who sub- 
mitted a request for courses in adolescent psy- 
chology and sex-training, self-improvement, 
interior decoration and home management, 
club organization, and public speaking. 


One of the most sincere notes of appreci- 
ation came from an elderly person. “What 
would I do without your kindness and your 
books, living all alone on a lonesome farm, 
and over 75 years old (young). I loved The 
Loving Heart. Could hardly put it down to 
cook a meal. I do hope you send some books 
to get here Saturday as Sunday is such a lone- 
some day and I have no book now. Thank 
you again.” 

Young people who leave school after the 
eighth grade or high school are not ready to 
appreciate many aspects of literature, art and 
other knowledge before their formal educa- 
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tion ends. Most do not even reach maturity 
before college graduation. It is, therefore, 
important that they have some guidance and 
help in enriching their appreciations and 
knowledge as adults, no matter how old they 
may be. The Oregon State Library through 
its reading course service is helping to fill 
this need. 


LIBRARY ORIENTATION 
(Continued from page 63) 


some of the college students. This project 
seemed extremely interesting and might well 
be emulated by other schools. 

Although this survey is not in any wise 
all-inclusive, it does give a basis for some 
generalizations which might be useful as a 
beginning in the evaluation of one’s own 
program. Considering generally the pro- 
grams of the colleges surveyed, the follow- 
ing conclusions seem justified: 

The library orientation program should 
not be considered as an incidental adjunct 
to general orientation but should be given 
prominent emphasis as a separate course in 
itself or as a well integrated unit in the 
freshman English course, or a combination. 

A successful program can be maintained 
only in so far as the professional library staff 
has time to devote to it. It cannot be handled 
efficaciously on top of a full library schedule. 

Through whatever channels library in- 
struction is taught, the library itself should 
be a laboratory in which the student will 
apply his instruction under the direction of 
the library staff. 

Carefully selected audio-visual materials 
should be utilized fully to achieve maximum 
results in teaching the rudiments of library 
practice and study. 

The course should begin early in the term 
so that students-may be equipped as quickly 
as possible to find their way about intelli- 
gently in the library. 

In order to reach everyone the course 
should be required of all freshmen—except 
where a practicable screening program has 
been devised. College credit for the course 
should be given toward graduation. 

The course should include the following 
minimum essentials: general arrangement of 
the library; library rules, schedule of hours, 
etc.; broad classes of the classification sys- 
tem ; use of the card catalog ; use of two peri- 
odical indexes; and the use of dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, atlases, and some of the most 
frequently used reference volumes. 
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Masque of Tomes: or Boy Gets Book 


By Frances W. Binkley * 


Scene: A temple of scholarship. Two ves- 
tigial stone lions guard a fountain. At 
circulation desk, center rear, attendant 
spirits are trimming candles, placing gar- 
lands, and sweeping out. At left, rear, an 
ivory tower. Near by a crossroads signpost 
bears the following legends: 

Scenic route to Mt. Parnassus. Avoid business 
district. 

Frontiers of Ignorance, 17.5 mi. 

Groves of Academe (no parking) 

At the right, a group of radio mikes, and a 
great chest marked “Tools.” 

Music. Enter from left and right two groups 
of librarians, doing a smart-times step. 
They turn about the columns and advance 
toward the altar (beg pardon, circulation 
desk) in a sailor's hornpipe routine. 

Our souls are burning with a gemlike flame,’ 
Hard, gemlike flame; 

Our voices soaring in serene acclaim 
Goddess, in glad acclaim. 

O hence thou vain and deluding joys, 
Movie and radio joys! 

To social poker and the Rotary boys, 
So long ,so long boys! 

But come, thou Intellect so sage and free 
(Free academically ) 

Minerva lead us and we will be 
Chaste and scholarlee. 

Enter from left scholar gypsy, or patron: 

A vagrant scholar, I, 
A thing of rag and tatter, 
Pursuit of knowledge my 
Sole rai-ai-asson d’étre. 

(Moves from one librarian to another ) 

I would a footnote annotate. 
Have you a book? 

Oh, Scho-o-olarship. 

Help my researches imbricate. 
Please let me look. 

Oh, Scho-o-olarship. 

(Raising right hand to swear ) 

I'l] document each labored line 
With reference erudite 

And demonstrate perception fine 
In all I may indite. 

Advances towards the altar, but librarians bar 
the way. Cries one: 

Do you serve our goddess Scholarship ? 

Others gather round, asking: 


Are you a member of the faculty ? 
Have you an identification card? 





* Social Science Librarian, University of Colorado Li- 
brary, Boulder, Colorado. 

1 The mixed genres and the allusive nature of the songs 
must derive from the technical virtuosity of the librarians, 
matched as it is by the scholarly versatility of the faculty. 
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Are you a serious student? 
Have you a stack permit ? 
All sing: 
Refrain, audacious mind, this suit from pressing 
Remember where you are and whom addressing 
Art is long and time is fleeting, 
We are not prepared for meeting 
Strangers who have not had English 23. 


Lights in sunset colors begin to shine on the 
ivory tower and Robert Maynard Hutchins 
is seen leaning out of an upper window. 
“Quiet, please,”’ he cries and patron gazes 
up at him. 

Hutchins: First principles, my lad! 

Patron: Sir... . I was looking for a book. 

Hutchins: What distinguishes you from the 
lower animals? Come, now! 

Patron: Why.... 

Hutchins: Why speech, of course, rational 
speech. Take any book, and start talking. 
The good Doctor Angelicus, now. Sheer 
intellect. 

There is a wail of anguish from the right, 
where Archibald MacLeish has appeared 
behind the microphones. (A cloud of dust, 
center stage, may have been stirred up by 
the entrance and hurried exit of the spirit 
of John Dewey. ) 

MacLeish, mournfully: 

The scholar 
digs his ivory cellar in the ruins of the past 
and lets the present sicken as it will. 
The scholar 
finds the doctor's thesis is the image of his 
world and clings to his research while the 
bombs fall. 
But come, my friends, ‘tis not too late, 
join up, take hold, 
that history may not say of us, 

Alas, alas. 

Patron, moving toward MacLeish: Sir. . . . 
I was looking for a book. A dark cloud 
suddenly hides the figure by the micro- 

hone, and at the same time the shutters 
eas shut on the ivory tower. From be- 
hind the ivory tower enter Luther Evans, 
a sturdy, senatorial figure. 

Evans: Sir, do you represent the common 
man? Have you considered the function of 
the storehouse for records of democracy ? 


Patron regards him doubtfully. Begins: 
Sir.... I was looking. ... 

Excursions and alarms announce the advance 
of the faculty, who march in wearing aca- 
demic costume. 
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Faculty: 
Where are your books ?—that light bequeathed 
To beings else forlorn and blind! 7 
Up! Up! and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind. 

Librarians, appearing again from behind pil- 
lars, cry: 

Books, yes indeed! 
what books ? 
How bound, whither tending, how found? 

The librarians go to countermarching with the 
faculty, singing, while one from the tool 
chest cries out, ““Here’s Mudge, here's 
Minto, here’s DNB.” 

Marching song: 

We're off to The Wilson Company 
To H. W. Wilson we. 
The CBI and the Readers’ Guide 
Are something fair to see. 
The Vertical File and the Bulletin 
And all of the other feuilleton. 
Produced by The Wilson Company 
Are gladsome things to see.” 
Head Professor: 
Ah, did the countenance divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded halls? 
And was fair Scholarship worshiped there 
Amid those dark Satanic walls? 

Librarian, dropping a curtsy: Indeed yes. 
Scholarship moves mysteriously its industri- 
ous labors to perform. And besides, there 
is the Library of Congress. 

Luther Evans, bowing: Shrine of scholar- 
ship! Storehouse of democracy! Boner- 
upper of Congressmen. Prompter of Gen- 
erals! Warehouse of neglected aspects! 

To sound of trumpets enter procession of li- 
brarians from technical processes, carrying 
books, and scattering 3 x 5 cards: 

Oh, the catalog, the catalog, 

Oh, they do strangs things and they say strange 
things 

In the catalog, the catalog. 

Have you never looked in it before? 

Luther Evans, encouragingly to patron: 

Bibliography is a good thing, 
And microfilm is amazing. 
The Union List is a proud thing, 
and the Quarterly you've been praising. 

Patron, finding his voice: 

A vagrant student I, a thing of odd addenda. 
I seek a book to ply, in making my corrigenda. 

Head professor, suddenly businesslike: Oho! 
Have you fulfilled the lower division re- 
quirements ? 

Faculty: How about prerequisites? Did you 
take a qualifying examination? Were your 
credits transferred? Did you report for 
the aptitude test? Do you have the rec- 
ommendation of your minor department? 


* “Halsey William Wilson sits before a roll-top desk 
and, with some 200 assistants, keeps vigil over everything 
published in the English language. . . .’’ Creighton Peet, 
“‘A Mousetrap in the Bronx,’’ New Yorker, October 29, 
1938, p. 25. 


Great Books, even. But 
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Patron, steadfast in despair: 
I will not cease from mental fight 
Nor shall my pen sleep in my hand 
Till I have found my reference. 
Before these stacks I take my stand. 
Head professor, in kindly remonstrance: 
Oh, fly our paths, our feverish contact fly! 
For strong the infection of our mental strife. 
Thou waitest for the spark from heaven, and we, 
Ah, do not we, wanderer, await it too? 
Yes, we await it, but it still delays 
And then we suffer. . . . 
As he speaks, librarians have entered with 
planks and ladders, and set about building 
a scaffold. As speaker finishes and leads 
patron away, a librarian at the top of the 
scaffold suddenly waves a book he has taken 
from the topmost shelf, and calls: “Ah, 
here’s a book, the very one!” 


Librarians and faculty gather round, with 
exclamations of pleasure and congratula- 
tion. “It isa Great Book?” asks one. The 
book is passed from one to another, finally 
reaching the patron, who at once sits down 
cross-legged on the floor and begins to 
make notes on papers from his brief case. 


As the patron sits absorbed in his work, two 
librarians (others moving away on tiptoe, 
meanwhile) draw around him a tall screen 
(labeled “modular construction” ) and they 
speak soothingly: 

Think no more lad, cite your elders, 
Make your footnotes firm and round. 
If young hearts were not so clever, 
Oh, they would be young forever. 
Think no more; ‘tis only thinking 

Lays lads underground. 


The modular construction screen * is re-ad- 
justed as the rising pile of notes, made by 
the patron, reaches beyond it. Then the 
librarians and professors gather, front 
stage, form sets, and perform the tradi- 
tional dance, “Gathering P-slips.” * Luther 
Evans, leaning from a window of the ivory 
tower, accompanies them on the flute. The 
lone figure skipping about between the 
sets and occasionally peering around the 
screen at the laboring patron, seems to be 
Henry Miller Lydenberg. 


CURTAIN 


3 ‘*Some of the members of my own craft . . . think 
that scholarship, to be good, must be displayed. I think 
it should be hidden, and I think it should be hidden be- 
cause it is the scaffolding, and not the edifice.’’ Jacques 
Barzun, ‘‘The Scholar Looks at the Library,’’ College and 
Research Libraries, April 1946, p. 115. 

*.. . and fully packed. 

5 ‘‘Modular planning’’ means simply-that . . ..- any 
given floor area will accommodate interchangeably nearly 
all known library activities. Ralph E. Ellsworth, ‘‘Edu- 
cational Implications of the New Ideas in Library Con- 
struction,’’ College and Research Libraries, October 1946, 
p. 326. 

® The English country dance, ‘‘Gathering Peascods,”’ 
with its round-the-maypole spirit, is similar. 
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Sleuthing for Book Titles 


By Howard Samuelson * 


Untold want, by life and land ne'er granted, 
Now, voyager, sail thou forth, to seek and find. 


Wren Pearl Jetson, a clerical worker 
at the Milwaukee Public Library, read 
Olive Higgins Prouty’s Now, Voyager some 
years ago, this bit of verse started her on a 
search for origins of book titles that today 
has grown into a collection of more than 
2,300 titles from 450 different sources. 

Curious about the origin of the quotation, 
she discovered that it was from a poem called 
“Untold Want” by Walt Whitman. The 
satisfaction of finding the source of this title 
started her on the hobby which has occupied 
much of her leisure time during the past 
four years. 

Just how do authors choose a title for a 
book ? 

Mrs. Jetson’s collection shows that the 
Bible and Shakepeare have furnished inspi- 
ration for countless authors. Classical poetry 
is a veritable mine, while songs, nursery 
rhymes, fairy tales, and old sayings contribute 
their quota. 

The Bible is the richest source of titles, 
with 331 titles in Mrs. Jetson’s collection 
originating in the Bible. Of the 39 books of 
the Old Testament, she has title derivations 
from 28, and of the 27 books of the New 
Testament she has quotations from 21. Prac- 
tically the entire Lord’s Prayer, she found, 
can be done in book titles. Matthew, Psalms, 
John, and Genesis were drawn upon most 
frequently for titles. Some recent books with 
titles derived from the Bible include Hol- 
man’s Slay the Murderer, Coomaraswamy’s 
Am I My Brother's Keeper, Carmichael’s 
Though the Mountains Shake, Merrill's 
Simon Called Peter, and Hamilton’s Witness 
to the Truth. 


Next to the Bible, Shakespeare has been 
used most frequently as a source for titles. 
One hundred and twenty-six titles in the 
collection come from Shakespeare, and of the 
34 Shakespearean plays, there are title deri- 
vations from 23. Ten lines from Act V, 
Scene 5, of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, have pro- 
vided titles for at least 15 modern books, 
stories, or plays. 





* Library Publications Editor, Milwaukee, Wi . 
Public Library. isconsin, 
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Nursery rhymes have been the source of 
69 book titles, and fairy tales provided titles 
for 14 books, Eleven book titles are from 
the Gettysburg Address, 19 are from the 
Book of Common Prayer, and 14 were taken 
from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. The 
Declaration of Independence, Liturgy of the 
church, and “Battle Hymn of the Republic’ 
have also been a prolific source of book titles. 
Eight titles have been taken from the poem 
“Invictus” by William Ernest Henley. 

Tracking down book title origins is an 
absorbing pastime. Sometimes the search un- 
covers an extremely interesting story, like the 
origin of Mildred Jordan’s One Red Rose 
Forever. When Henry William Stiegel 
deeded property to the Zion Evangelical 
Church of Manheim in 1772, he stipulated 
the annual rental of “one red rose in the 
month of June, forever.” 

The title of Rachel Field’s A// This and 
Heaven, Too is accredited to Matthew Henry 
(1662-1714), who wrote of his father, the 
Reverend Philip Henry: “He would say 
sometimes when he was in the midst of the 
comforts of this life—‘All this, and heaven, 
too.” ”” 

Many years ago a book of O. E. Rolvaag 
called Giants in the Earth was a best seller. 
Rolvaag, who wrote the book in Norwegian, 
called it I De Dage (In Those Days), but 
when it was translated into English it was 
titled Giants in the Earth. The Biblical quo- 
tation from which both titles were taken is 
“There were giants in the earth in those 
days.” 

Quo Vadis, the title of Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz’ famous novel, is taken from St. Peter's 
question to his Master when, fleeing from 
Rome, he met the vision on the Appian Way. 
His words were: “Quo Vadis, Domine?’ 
(Whither goest thou, Lord?) 

Stark Young used a quotation from the 
Rubaiyat for his So Red the Rose: 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Caesar bled. 


The last part of the quotation, “some 
buried Caesar,”’ is also the title of a detective 
thriller by Rex Stout. 
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Ernest Hemingway's best selling novel, 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, which made mil- 
lions of readers conscious of title origins 
some years ago, was taken from a verse by 
John Donne: 


And therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 


Taylor Caldwell took Eagles Gather from 
Matthew, Marcia Davenport used a verse 
from Joel for Valley of Decision, and Ben 
Ames Williams got his title for House 
Divided from a speech by Abraham Lincoln. 

Many illusive titles require months of 
searching to find their origin. Sometimes 
the author will quote on the title page the 
passage from which the title has been taken 
but will not give the source of the quotation. 
Robert Wilder, for example, quotes the fol- 
lowing verse in his book, Written in the 
Wind: 

What a man tells a woman and a woman tells 

a man should be written in the wind. 


Though Mrs. Jetson has searched dili- 
gently, the origin of this quotation is still 
unknown. 

Other titles which have defied painstaking 
research by Mrs. Jetson include J. B. Priest- 
ly’s They Walk in the City, Somerset Maugh- 
am’s Narrow Corner, and Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ When the Whippoorwill. 

Often the author will give a clue to the 
origin of the title in his book. In the case 
of Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s Listen! the 
Wind, she does not give a quotation on the 
title page, but in a chapter titled, ‘‘Listen, 
the wind is rising,” she explains the origin 
of the title in a footnote. 

Reference tools which Mrs. Jetson uses in 
her searching include Stevenson’s Home 
Book of Quotations, Bartlett's Familiar Quo- 
tations, Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations, Mencken’s Quotations of His- 
torical Principles, Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations, Index to First Lines of Poetry, 
concordances of the Bible and Shakespeare's 
works, dictionaries of proverbs and common 
sayings, and thesauri of epigrams. 

A few of the book titles which Mrs. Jetson 
Suspects are quotations but which she has 
been unable to locate include the following: 

Flexner. First Flowers of Our Wilderness 

Gilkyson. Toward What Bright Land 

Humphries. Forbid Thy Ravens 

Maine. If a Man Be Mad 

Paton. Cry, the Beloved Country 

Raswan. Drinkers of the Wind 

Saxton. Prepared for Rage 

Van Paassen. Earth Could Be Fair 
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Beck. Pause under the Sky 
Barke. Wind That Shakes the Barley 


a 6 
SEQUENTIAL LIBRARY 


TRAINING 
(Continued from page 52) 

Under a sequential plan the library schools 
would continue to have as many faculty mem- 
bers as they have now. The difference would 
be that each faculty specialist would have a 
few weeks of intensive teaching. While one 
faculty member was, teaching, the others 
would be free to help students, to assist the 
person teaching, to do research or writing, to 
do some active work in the library field, or to 
prepare for their own periods of intensive 
classwork. Subject specialists, when they 
were needed as visiting professors, could get 
a few weeks’ leave from their positions so as 
to fit their units into the chronological order. 
The cooperation of every faculty member 
would be needed to plan such a curriculum 
presentation. Each member would not only 
need a healthy respect for the teaching ability 
of other faculty members but would also need 
to know exactly what the others had taught 
so that he could build his unit on what had 
gone before. 

The sequential plan would be an advantage 
to the student because he would not need to 
waste time finding materials for the study of 
one course, then for several others, and then 
back again through the same preliminary 
preparations for the next session of studying 
a particular subject. He would be studying 
one subject at a time following it from its 
logical beginning to the point where it leads 
into another. If the student were very cap- 
able, that is, able to do more than the average, 
he might find some aspect of a subject which 
he wanted to pursue further than could be 
done by the whole class and there would al- 
ways be a faculty member who could take 
time to advise him. 

The library school curriculum would not 
be reduced or changed in subject content by 
the sequential plan. It might even be possi- 
ble to include more material than at present. 
Students in library school complain about the 
amount of work assigned and the pressure 
under which they are forced to work. We 
feel that since there is a definite minimum of 
work which a professional library training 
course must include, the sequential plan 
would, by wiping out the student’s mental 
sprint from subject to subject and decreasing 
his feeling of pressure, make its inclusion 
possible. 
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Student Libraries 
By Jean MacNeill Sharpe * 


RE college students interested in acquir- 

ing personal libraries? Some few, per- 
haps, can show attractive bookshelves, but 
how many more there are who have racks of 
textbooks supplemented by some loans from 
the library. 

Time and money are deterrents to many 
things and so with the formation of a library, 
but the basic difficulty lies in the absence of 
interest in owning books. Students do not 
realize the great and !asting pleasure that 
comes from the possession of a well chosen 
library; they have not experienced the excite- 
ment in books which stimulates personal 
ownership. College libraries, along with many 
other educational agencies, have attempted to 
arouse a desire on the part of students to 
form their own collections, and the book 
contest is one of the methods which has been 
used more or less successfully by many insti- 
tutions. Those students who have already 
made a beginning, exhibit their libraries and 
frequently a prize is offered for the collection 
which is judged to be the most interesting. 

For the past two years Rockford College 
has attempted a book contest but with some 
changes in the usual plan. Time and money 
must always be taken into account, so the 
contest is announced a year in advance and 
the amount to be spent is limited to fifteen 
dollars. The collection is to be centered 
around some idea, some interest or hobby, 
some specialized study. With such a modest 
sum to be expended, pamphlets, reprint series, 
and the secondhand book market must all be 
explored, although many titles are selected 
from among the current trade editions. 


Reprint Tea 


The library introduces the students to the 
reprint field through a “reprint tea” in the 
early fall. Examples of the many colorful 
and charming bales which can be bought so 
reasonably are exhibited with explanations as 
to format, content, and availability. It must 
be admitted that the lure of tea and cookies 
often brings a bigger crowd than would a li- 
brary talk alone, but frequently those who 
come to enjoy the téa are known to leave with 
an interest in the what and where of book- 


* Librarian, Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 
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buying. Throughout the year a shelf of re- 
prints may be examined at any time; here are 
the publishers’ lists and, of course, the Cata- 
log of Reprints in Series. One title, Jane 
Eyre, is shown in as many different formats as 
possible. 

When it comes to the question of second- 
hand books, the problem for Rockford is 
difficult. There are no shops in the city for 
this kind of buying so other approaches must 
be made. The library organizes a book fair 
or book market, offering for sale many de- 
lightful old volumes which are imported each 
year from Harding’s Bookshop, Great Rus- 
sell Street, London. The plan is to have the 
fair take place on the campus under the old 
oak trees, but rain or high winds have made it 
necessary to move inside. Little bookstalls, 
topped with gay awnings, and showing the 
names of English antiquarian booksellers lend 
atmosphere to the scene. Students, faculty, 
and townspeople come in great numbers and 
the whole proceeding is lively and exciting. 
For one day, books are the most important 
topic of conversation on the campus. 


Book-Buying Trips 


The second attack on the problem of buy- 
ing secondhand books is made through trips 
to Chicago in the college station wagon. The 
assistant librarian schedules these jaunts and 
goes with the students. The trips are an- 
nounced at the beginning of the school year, 
some trips for the fall and some for the 
spring. This part of the project consumes 
an immense amount of time and effort in 
planaing and arrangement, but the students 
who take advantage of it have an entirely 
new perspective on the buying of books. 
One student was so thrilled with the Chi- 
cago trip that her family took on some of the 
same enthusiasm and went to the city with 
her again for a day at the bookstores. 


The culmination of the whole project 
comes with the exhibit of the collections in 
the late spring. The libraries are delightfully 
arranged and show vivid imagination in 
presentation. A statement of the theme of 
the library and of the money spent is sub- 
mitted with each group of books. The sub- 
jects are many and varied, as these few ex- 
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amples will show: Spain in Twain (first 
prize), Artists Are Abstract, Hoofbeats 
‘Round the World, From Homer to Huck 
Finn, Music in the Air, Shooting the Bull, 
Moods and Muses in Measured Meter, The 
Web of Wolfe. The judges are always chosen 
outside the college community and include 
a bookseller, a librarian, and a friend of 
books. 


Significance of Contest 


What significance does such a contest have ? 
For the whole student body there is a height- 
ened awareness of books as pleasurable pos- 
sessions. Many girls who do not enter the 
contest buy books at the book fair, order 
reprints through the college bookstore and, 
what is most important, talk about books. 
They have taken the first steps in making col- 
lections of their own. 

One of the most satisfying of the by-prod- 
ucts is the interest of the faculty. They buy 
widely at the book fair, they visit the Chicago 
bookstores, and they enter collections in the 
contest. While these libraries are not in com- 
petition with the students’, there is a special 
faculty award, this year an unabridged Web- 
ster’s dictionary. The winning faculty dis- 
play was called ‘Un Pot-Pourri Frangais’’ and 
included items on a number of phases of 
French life. 

For the participating students there are of 
course the prizes, leading off with an encyclo- 
pedia, something indeed for which to strive. 
There are other prizes and awards but for 
everyone there is the joy of a personal col- 
lection; the experience of buying books with 
thoughtful and discerning care; and with a 
permanent interest in the possession of books, 
the realization that the borrowed book is 
never so important to the reader as the book 
he owns. 

WINNING LIBRARIES 
Pictured at the right are four of the libraries 
entered in the Personal Libraries Contest at 


Rockford College. 

AT THE TOP, “From Homer to Huck Finn,’ 
collected by Robin Keller, received honorable 
mention, comprising additions to the extent of 
$15 made to a library already started. 

NEXT TO THE TOP, “Music in the Air,’’ also 
winning honorable mention, collected by Caro- 
lyn Gorsey. 

NEXT TO THE BOTTOM, the first prize exhibit, 
winning the Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Spain 
in Twain,” including varying interpretations of 
the Spanish Civil War, collected by Marjory 
Abbott. 

AT THE BOTTOM, “Hoofbeats ‘round the 
World,” collected by Mary Hall, also winning 
honorable mention. 
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Halt a-Dozen Ways to Increase your 
Circulation 


a en By Ruth C. Miller 


{Epiror’s Note: Does anybody know this author? This article was in the 
BULLETIN files, accepted in May 1935, with absolutely no identification of Ruth 


Cc. Miller. 


you you like to get rid of that dull 

period in the average library day when 
business falls off almost to the vanishing 
point? Wouldn't you like to increase your 
circulation materially? It would be pleasant, 
wouldn't it, to be so busy all the time that the 
dread possibility of having the head librarian 
pop in for an entirely unexpected visit only 
to find the entire staff reading magazines, 
would vanish completely? You will be more 
than happy, then, to learn that there is a 
solution for your problem—a way to get rid 
of your trouble with a very negligible ex- 
penditure of time and trouble on your part. 
Years of research and practical experience 
have revealed several tried and tested meth- 
ods, not one of which has failed when prop- 
erly used. The first of these is most popular. 


If your library is, at any given time, almost 
deserted, and the few patrons present show 
no indication of requiring any books checked 
—if they are all engrossed in newspapers, 
just decide that this would be an excellent 
time to begin filing the day's circulation. 
Cover every available space on the desk in 
front of you with book cards and go to work. 
You may not believe it, but in no time at all 
the entire population of the city will be 
crowding breathlessly in front of the desk 
with armloads of books to be checked out, or 
returned. Simple, isn’t it? If you think it’s a 
bit too early in the day to do the circulation, 
you may litter the desk with any other compli- 
cated task of filing—or try cutting out pic- 
tures for the information files. When you get 
right in the middle of a very intricate bit of 
work with the scissors, business will suddenly 
take a distinct turn for the better. 

Then there is another clever little scheme: 
bring to work with you a bag of very sticky, 
very long-lived candy (caramels are good) 
and pass it around to the members of the 
staff. All your customers will ask questions 
requiring long and detailed answers. There 
is nothing like it. You will be rushed to 
death with reference questions. 
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If you have a clue, please send it to us!) 


If by chance you are not satisfied with 
either of these suggestions, try this: If there 
is a thrilling story in one of the late maga- 
zines, decide that inasmuch as there is nothing 
else to do, you might as well catch up on your 
reading. There is no doubt but that at the 
moment you reach the climax of the tale and 
feel that you cannot wait to discover the turn 
events are going to take, literally hundreds 
of people will be milling about requiring 
instant attention. 

There's still another method which has 
never broken down under any sort of test. 
Whenever you are shorthanded for any 
reason—if one of the staff is taken ill and 
there isn’t time to get a substitute—the busiest 
day in years will unfailingly result. If but 
one person is absent, the prospects are good, 
but if two members of the staff are lying on 
beds of affliction, the circulation for the day 
will break all previous existing records. 

There are also those who favor the “‘leav- 
ing-the-desk-to - powder - your - nose’” method. 
Why not try it sometime? Making sure that 
everything is properly dull and quiet, slip 
into the back room and begin your repair 
work. Instantaneously the library will be- 
come a scene of hustling, bustling activity. 
When the avalanche has subsided somewhat, 
your superior will look at you coldly, and 
remark that she thought she told you always 
to stay at the desk, especially when you are 
alone. This may be a bit humiliating, but 
think of your circulation! 

Again, it is excellent to become involved 
in lengthy and tiresome arguments or discus- 
sions with persons who are either unreason- 
able or merely talkative. The line that will 
form behind these persons is almost un- 
believable. 

Although there are multitudes of other 
remedies for circulation trouble, it does not 
seem wise to bother going into them in detail 
here. Anyone with a spark of originality or 
ingenuity can easily evolve methods which 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Building a Record Collection in a 
Small Library 


By Marjorie Cochran * 


p Ast spring the board of trustees of the 

Kent Free Library spent several meet- 
ings discussing the possibility and the advis- 
ability of adding a record department to the 
services offered by the library. The trustees 
were appreciative of the value of such a de- 
partment, but they questioned whether the 
library's budget would permit such an ex- 
penditure. 

Kent is a small university town having a 
population of 13,000 and the library's pa- 
trons are made up of university students, 
faculty members, and local residents. 

After much discussion, pro and con, the 
board decided to send letters to clubs and 
organizations telling them of the library's 
plans to install a record department and ask- 
ing for contributions to help build it. The 
trustees had a threefold purpose in appeal- 
ing to clubs and organizations: They were 
anxious to discover just what kind of public 
relations existed between the library and the 
community; they felt that the residents 
would be much more aware of the collection 
if they helped to build it; they needed finan- 
cial assistance. 

Early in September about one hundred let- 
ters ‘and the list of the records which the 
library hoped to include in its collection 
were mailed. The response to these letters 
was gratifying—checks and cash donations 
commenced to come in almost immediately. 
To date about thirty clubs have contributed 
over $250. The library's expenditure for 
having rules and regulations printed, for 
records, and for a record player has amounted 
to $350. When the department opened on 
November 15, it contained 55 albums and 
30 single records. After eight months there 
are 182 albums and 41 single records, and 
the total circulation has been 5,316. 

The owner of the local music store allows 
a 25 per cent discount on all records pur- 
chased by the library and a 15 per cent dis- 
count to all clubs and organizations donat- 
ing. Each borrower is permitted to take out 
2 albums or 6 single records for a period of 
one week subject to renewal for one week if 
there are no reserves waiting. This week a 


* Librarian, Kent, Ohio, Free Library. 
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representative from the County Ministerial 
Association was in to report that this organi- 
zation is considering buying the library the 
set of albums of ‘The Greatest Story Ever 
Told.” There are 21 albums in this set and 
they retail for $128. 

The record department has. gained many 
new borrowers for the library and much, 
much good will. Every week some patron 
comments on how much this service means 
to him and what an unexpected pleasure it is 
to be able to borrow records. 

One day a mother and her five-year-old 
daughter came into the library to borrow 
“Peter and the Wolf.” In an aside, the 
mother told me she learned that we were 
circulating records from her daughter who 
learned it from a little boy in kindergarten. 
He asked Dotty, the little girl, if they bor- 
rowed records from the library and she said, 
“No.” Then he inquired whether or not they 
owned a record player and she said, “Yes.” 
So then he said, ““You must by all means get 
their records. I will give you a list of the 
best ones, but first of all get ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’ !”’ 


HALF A DOZEN WAYS TO 
INCREASE YOUR 


CIRCULATION 
(Continued from page 72) 


will more readily serve their own particular 
local need. Of course there are always situa- 
tions over which you have no control, such 
as having trouble with the electricity. Just 
as soon as the lights go out, the entire neigh- 
borhood will become possessed of an in- 
satiable desire to come to the library for a 
book or two. There is bound to be great 
confusion with the candles you have hurriedly 
produced dripping hot wax on all the new 
books to say nothing of your customers, but 
the business you will have will atone for 
everything. 

These few simple remedies will, it is 
hoped, be properly followed and enlarged 
upon and used in such a manner as to point 
the way to a new era: an era of larger and 
more satisfactory circulation. 
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Follow the Recipe 


By Catherine M. 


Cr of the most useful collections in either 

a school or a public library is the picture 
file. It furnishes the answers to all sorts of 
questions. The more variety you can supply 
to your public, the oftener they will ask for 
pictures. 

Pictures are available from many sources at 
no cost. Magazines, calendars, advertise- 
ments, and even greeting cards, all furnish 
their share. If necessary, of course, many 
may be bought. 

A little imagination plus some experience 
in reference work are excellent guides in se- 
lecting what will be wanted. Some of the 
most frequent requests have been for pictures 
illustrating costumes, transportation—ancient 
and modern, holidays or special days, famous 
people and their homes, paintings and sculp- 
ture, antique furniture and implements, his- 
toric places and events, characters in litera- 
ture, sports, local history. The list is endless, 
and varies with the locality. 


Raw Material 


The first step is to gather and prepare the 
“raw material.’’ Sometimes scissors are neces- 
sary, but a metal-edged ruler, firmly pressed 
down, saves hours of time, and achieves splen- 
did results. 

For mounting, construction paper 10’’ x 
12”’ is large enough for most of the pictures 
and will fit nicely into the ordinary metal file. 
(Oversized pictures will have to be kept in a 
large box or an atlas case.) Brown, green, 
and black are the most useful colors, harmon- 
izing well with the majority of the colors in 
the pictures. A small supply of red and blue, 
however, does not come amiss. If some 
attention is paid to artistic mounting and 
harmonizing of colors, the results are pleasing 
to the eye. 


Indexing and Subject Headings 


Indexing and subject headings are most 
important. The time spent in doing a thor- 
ough piece of work is amply repaid by the 
efficient service that can be rendered after it 


* Librarian, Beaty Junior High School, Warren, Penn 
sylvania. 
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is done. Many libraries use subject heading 

only, and file all pictures in this manner, but 

the most useful picture file in my experience 

was indexed as follows: Each picture was 

given a Dewey class number, and then num- 

bered consecutively within its class; so that, 

for instance, it bore a number like this: 595.7 

A small Dennison label, pasted in the upper 

left-hand corner of the picture (on the back, 

if desired), is large enough to accommodate 

the number, and is neat in appearance. 
Next, a card file was made to accompany 

and index the pictures. A separate card was 

not used for each picture, but filled with as 

many items as it would hold, of course all on 

the same subject. A sample card, for instance, 

read thus: 

Lincoln, Abraham 

1. Lincoln and his son Tad. 

2. Lincoln at Springfield. 

3. The Lincoln family. 

7. Lincoln memorial at Wash- 

ington, D.C. 
917.47 5. Statue of Lincoln in—park, 
N.Y. City. 
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917.55 


If the picture or sculpture listed the artist, 
that mame was noted on the card also, and 
additional cards were made for each artist's 
name, as well as for the place where the 
memorial or statue was located. 

The advantages of such an index are obvi- 
ous. A card with many items listed on it is 
easier to scan than a folder through which one 
must leaf to sée what is available. One pic- 
ture serves more than one purpose. Much of 
the wear occasioned by searching occurs on 
the cards, which are tougher and easier to re- 
place than the pictures. Subject headings 
may be both broad and analytical. One need 
not look under sports to find pictures about 
hockey, or under animals to find out whether 
the library has a picture of a polar bear. 

A good picture file, like a good book col- 
lection, requires sufficient time for growth 
and for the manifestation of its usefulness. 
Cross references and analytics are continually 
suggestive. Attractive, well mounted pic- 
tures offer excellent bulletin board material. 
And the ongeny file described above was 
found to as completely workable as is 
biscuit or cake mix to a busy housewife at the 
arrival of unexpected guests. 
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ON BEING A BRANCH LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 58) 
shelf to remind her. She must have her finger 
on everything that happens in the building 
or on the grounds because she is the one who 
is responsible for their appearance and for 
anything that goes wrong. She must try to 
control her temper when a staff member or 
an irate patron loses control of his. It takes 
physical strength to be a branch librarian be- 
cause there are some days when she does not 
have more than five or ten minutes at a time 
without being interrupted by a staff compli- 
cation or a reference question. She must find 
recruits for clerical positions, evening at- 
tendants, and pages, and train them. Both 


her staff relations and patron relations are 
intimate and in many cases she must keep 
them from becoming too intimate. One day 
she will be discouraged because a little girl, 
who had claimed she renewed a book without 
there being any record, said: “Well, my 
Mom says you are nothing but a bunch of 
old maids here at the library anyway.” But 
the next day may be brightened by a little old 
lady who thanks the librarian with tears in 
her eyes for the book which was given to her 
when she was in a very troubled state of 
mind. It has been a strenuous job with its 
ups and downs but there is the satisfaction 
of doing work you know is good. I should 
not like to have missed a day of it. 








BARRACKS INTO LIBRARY 
Salt Lake County Free Public Library 


HIS photograph shows what can be done in 
the way of converting an Army barracks into 
a temporary branch library. 

The Salt Lake County system has accumulated 
a fund for the building of a large branch, but due 
to high cost of construction voted to delay the build- 
ing until prices were more nearly normal. The 
converted barracks is the answer to service in the 
interim. 

The building, 20’ wide and 100’ long, was se- 
cured from the War Assets Administration for 
$358. The cost of moving it onto cement piles at 
its present site was $250. Floor covering of the 
mastipave type was already in place; shelving was 
moved from the old branch which had previously 
been located in a commercial store building. 

The rear 20 feet were partitioned off to form a 
small workroom and study nook, supplying space 
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also for janitors equipment. 

The building had to be rewired and provision 
made for floor plugs. Nothing could be done about 
the exposed beams which tie the building together, 
but an additional ceiling to act as an insulator, and 
a cooling system were installed. 

The converted barracks will hold approximately 
15,000 books, and the numerous GI's who visit the 
branch exclaim with joy that they would never 
recognize the old place now. 

When the new permanent building is con- 
structed, this temporary one can be cut in half again 
and moved to another site where it is needed. This 
Army barracks has made a very acceptable and 
interesting branch. 

RUTH V. TyYLer, Librarian 
Salt Lake County Free Public Library 
Midvale, Utah 
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EADLINES in the daily papers, articles in 

the current magazines, frequent news bul- 
letins on the radio all impress upon us the con- 
fusion and dissention in the world today. The 
English philosopher, Sir Thomas More, said, “All 
things cannot be well unless all men are good, 
which I think will not be these many years.” 
The intervening four centuries have given us no 
ground to challenge his statement. 


Even the truth can be twisted, as William 
Blake declared: 


A truth that’s told with bad intent 
Beats all the lies you can invent. 


But that is less likely to happen when the truth is 
available to all, to read and consider for them- 
selves. That is the role of the library rather than 
of the teacher, as F. A. Harper indicates in the 
January-February 1948 Clarkson Letter of Clarkson 
College of Technology: 

The duty of the teacher is to teach the truth 
as best he can. He will present, with clearness 
and fearlessness, the evidence and the logic by 
which he arrived at his beliefs. The student can 
then accept or reject the teacher's opinions on 
their merits. 

“Untruths” may have a place in teaching for 
purposes of contrast. Teachers of geography 
may thus refer to the obsolete belief that the 
world was flat; they do not, ‘without bias,’’ tell 
the pupil that it may be flat or it may be round, 
nor that it is eliptical. The engineering teacher, 
likewise, may demonstrate how to build a bridge 
that will collapse. 

The function of a teacher is different from that 
of a library. A library serves as a reservoir of 
truth and untruth, unidentified. A teacher, on 
the other hand, is presumed to guide the student 
toward truth. If he lacks reasoned judgment in 
his subject, he is then unqualified to teach it. If, 
through ignorance or fear, he straddles every 
issue, he is no more a teacher in the true sense 
of the word than is the stack runner who carries 
books in a library. 

Ignorance of the subject, on the part of the 
teacher, should not pass under the respectable 
cloak of fair-mindedness. It qualifies him, in- 
stead, for further study before trying to teach. 


It is as Johnson once remarked: “Knowledge 
always desires increase; it is like fire, which must 
first be kindled by some external agent, but which 
will afterward propagate itself.” 

This fire must also be directed into proper chan- 
nels. At a meeting of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals last February, Lyman 
Bryman declared that there is great danger that we 
may teach the younger generation to take a deep 
interest in world affairs and to follow high ideals 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


of citizenship without giving them any skills or any 
means by which they can realize these ideals. “We 
have reached the point in American education at 
which we may well ask ourselves if we have not 
been substituting stimulation for education and 
running the danger of turning out successive gener- 
ations of young people with high aims and no 
weapons.” 

Books can be a potent force to this end, embody- 
ing, as they do, the wisdom and experiments and 
experience of the past as well as the needs and 
trends of the present. Somehow, in spite of all 
hazards, the details of the past survive to aid us 
in our current problems. In American Planning, 
Past—Present—Future, Cleveland Rodgers reminds 
us of one famous instance of book replacement: 

After spending half a holiday in the Library 
of Congress, and borrowing numerous books, one 
is apt to conclude that here is one national in- 
stitution that has evolved naturally and has 
steadily reflected a truly national purpose ever 
since it was started in 1800, when Washington 
became the seat of government. It is a kind of 
dateless post office, where posterity receives com- 
munications from the past. Originally located in 
the Capitol, the library was virtually destroyed 
by the British in 1814, but this burning of books 
was not a success. Jefferson promptly offered 
his private library of 6,700 volumes at cost 
$23,700. The offer was accepted after long de- 
bate during which objections were raised to the 
price and to the fact that Jefferson's collection 
contained too many books by the heretical Vol- 
taire! 


A particularly interesting reaction to restrictions 
in publishing is told by G. H. Putnam in Book 
and Their Makers, which came to our attention in 
the December 1944 issue of Minnesota Libraries: 


REFUTATION, NOT SUPPRESSION 


One of the earliest exponents of freedom of 
the press was Louis XII of France. In 1513 he 
issued an edict stating that printers should be 
free from all restrictions. In it he spoke with 
appreciation and admiration of the printing art, 
the discovery of which he considered “rather 
divine than human.” He congratulated his king- 
dom on their leadership in the development of 
printing, saying that in this ‘France takes prece- 
dence of all other realms.” 

When the Council of Pisa condemned a book 
as heretical, Louis said: ‘Take no measures of 
severity against the author, but let the learned 
professors go over the book chapter by chapter 
and write a refutation of any part which seems 
contrary to truth.” 


Somehow we can’t think of anything better to 
suggest, even for our own “enlightened” era. 
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Display for the Month 





Sport EXHIBIT IN PHILLIPS HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Featuring the school colors, the letters of the caption alternated red and white. Photo- 
graphs of the local school, coach, and team were displayed, with sport books and stories 
and biographies of sport heroes exhibited below. 





ADAPTED ADVERTISEMENT 


The Salina, Kansas, Public Library used 
an advertisement of men’s clothing as a 
background for a library display, cutting 
out the advertising matter and placing the 
library message there. The addition of 
jackets of sporting books made an effec- 
tive exhibit. This library finds that a 
great deal can be done in library display 
by using the techniques and even the 
materials of advertising done by commer- 
cial firms. 
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The bulletin board, below, of the Bay 
County High School, Panama City, 
Florida, is kept up to date with news- 
paper clippings, cartoons about sports, 
and book jackets frequently changed. All 
work is done by Library Club members. 
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UST five years ago—September 1943—the first 

bookworm cartoon by F. W. Simpson appeared 
in the Wilson Library Bulletin. This fifth anni- 
versary finds our chelifer friends in fine fettle, and 
such a favorite part of the Bulletin that we wouldn't 
think of going to press without them! 


Oo & &H 

Two recent issues of the Brooklyn Public Library 
Bulletin should prove of special interest: Psychol- 
ogy and Psychiatry, published in May 1948, and 
New Books for the Teen Age, published in June 
1948. They are available at 25 cents each from 
Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn 17, New York. 

a & HD 

Congratulations to the Library Review upon at- 
taining its twenty-first anniversary. Libraries in the 
United States and Canada are invited to subscribe 
to this “magazine on libraries and literature,” eight 
shillings or two dollars a year, post free to all parts 
of the world. Address R. D. Macleod, Editor, Li- 
brary Review, 3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1., 
Scotland. 

eo & & 

Inland Seas, only magazine on the Great Lakes 
that is historical in nature, began its fourth volume 
with the spring 1948 issue. The bulletin of the 
Great Lakes Historical Society, which is sponsored 
by the Cleveland Public Library, it is published 
quarterly at $5 per year, and is edited by Cleveland 
Library staff members. For details write to Donna 
L. Root, Managing Editor, Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Library. 

Ce & & 

Esperanto, the international language with a 
“neutral” vocabulary borrowed from many na- 
tional-tongue sources, is becoming increasingly used 
around the world. Libraries may obtain descriptive 
booklets free from Esperanto, 114 West 16th 
Street, New York 11. 

oo & BH 

_ An annotated list of the books on journalism 
issued during 1947, the 1948 Supplement to The 
Journalist's Bookshelf, a nonprofit publication of 
the Foundation, is available for 25 cents from Quill 
and Scroll Foundation, 339 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago 11. Copies of the main bibliography 
(1946) are still available at $1.50 without binder 
or $3.25 with the binder and the 1947 and 1948 
Supplements. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


The April 1948 issue of The New York Public 
Library Bulletin contains a selected list of books 
relating to New York City. This bibliography was 
compiled to aid citizens and students whose inter- 
est may be stimulated by the Greater New York's 
Golden Anniversary which the city is celebrating 
through October 1948. The bibliography is pre- 
printed from a new book, New York: The World's 
Capital City by Cleveland Rodgers and Rebecca B. 
Rankin, published in June. Copies of the bibli- 
ography may be obtained at fifty cents a copy from 
the Inquiry Desk, New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street, New York City. 

The Medical Library Association celebrated the 
50th anniversary of its founding at its meeting in 
Philadelphia (the city of its birth), May 28th to 
30th. The registration was the largest recorded, 
231. 

The new officers are: President, Janet Doe, 
New York Academy of Medicine Library, Vice 
President, Dr. Sanford V. Larkey, Welch Medical 
Library, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Hon- 
orary Vice President, Dr. Pierce Rucker, Richmond 
Virginia, Secretary, Mildred R. Crowe, Medical 
College of Alabama Library, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Treasurer, Edith Dernehl, Marquette Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Library, Milwauk-e, 
Wisconsin. 

we ee 

The 1947 issue of Theatre Annual, listed at 
$1.50, is available to libraries at $1. Dr. William 
Van Lennep has assumed the editorship left vacant 
upon the death of Richard Ceough. The 1944, 
1945, and 1946 Annuals are still in print and 
priced at $1.50 per copy. Write to Theatre An- 
nual, P.O. Box 935, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17 

If in doubt about how American books may be 
donated to war-devastated areas, write for a 10- 
page mimeographed circular, Printed Materials for 
Occupied Areas, summarizing ways they may be 
sent to Germany, Austria, Japan, and Korea. Ad- 
dress your request to the Department of the Army, 
Special Staff, Civil Affairs Division, Reorientation 
Branch, The Pentagon, Washington 25, D.C., to 
the Attention of the Chief, Instructional and Cul- 
tural Materials Section. 

National Dog Week is being observed September 
19-25, 1948. Write to Raymond J. Hanfield, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 424 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, for educational materials and stickers 
furnished free. 

eo & GH 

As of May 27, 1948, a new schedule of prices 
for the Catalog of Copyright Entries was set up by 
the Library of Congress. Further information may 
be obtained from Richard S. Angell, Chief Copy- 
right Cataloging Division, the Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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A newly published catalog, Quilts and Counter- 
panes in the Newark Museum, is available at 
$1.25, plus 10 cents mailing charge. Write the 
Newark Museum, Newark 2, New Jersey. 

oe & BH 

A new selected annotated list of recent Hun- 
garian publications for library use has been pre- 
pared, supplementing former lists. Write Hun- 
garian Book Service, Apartment 5-E, 730 Grand 
Concourse, New York 51. 

Nearly 600 sources of 16mm films for teachers 
and school administrators are listed in a 28-page 
directory, A Partial List of 16mm Film Libraries. 
Write for free copy from Visual Aids Section of 
the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

October 24 has been designated as United Na- 
tions Day by a resolution of the General Assembly. 
te Lo ee 

The sixth annual observance of Religious Book 
Week is scheduled for October 24-31, 1948. In- 
formation, posters, bookmarks and other material 
can be obtained without charge from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 

Copies of the 24-page mimeographed List for 
the Memorial Brotherhood Book Project are avail- 
able at thirty-five cents from Katherine Shorey, 
Librarian, Martin Memorial Library, York, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Copies of the report of the Chicago (1947) 
meeting of the Cooperative Committee on Library 
Building Plans are now available from Louis Kap- 
lan, Secretary, University of Wisconsin Library, 
Madison, at a cost of $2. A few copies of the 
North Carolina, Orange, and second Princeton 
meetings are still available at $1. All reports in- 
clude floor plans. 

Bill Henry's Presidential Election Map, prepared 
by Rand McNally & Company, may be obtained by 
sending fifteen cents for each folder to Johns- 
Manville, Box 1200, Chicago, Illinois. Entirely 
impartial, the folder, replete with full-color maps 
of critical world areas and textual comment, is 
designed to acquaint the voter with the world-news 
background of the presidential election. 
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And this is our family album! 
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Public Relations is the subject of a pamphlet in 
the series of “Volunteer Jobs” published by Girl 
Scouts. Copies are available at 25 cents each from 
Girl Scouts National Organization, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 

oe & & 

The Atlanta University School of Library Service 
has issued a “Panoramic Chart of the Manuscript 
Period in Bookmaking (Fifth to Fifteenth Centu- 
ries)."’ It includes historic and cultural events for 
each century and notes regarding the manuscripts 
and manuscript hands for each school and period. 
A definition of terms is appended. The chart, a 
project of the class in Book Arts, was done under 
the supervision of Hallie Beachem Brooks. Copies 
may be obtained from the Atlanta University 
School of Library Service, Atlanta, Georgia, at 50 
cents each, 

Apply to the Information and Publications 
Office, the Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C., for your free copy of the Report of the Li- 
brary of Congress Planning Committee, a 10-page 
reprint from the Aznual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library can supply copies 
of a reprint from the May NEA Journal, ‘‘Out- 
standing Educational Books of 1947."’ Write di- 
rectly to the library, 400 Cathedral Street, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland, for quantity rates, or send six 
cents for a single copy. 

oo & BH 

Betty Peckman has one hundred copies of her 
book, Other People’s Children, to give away free to 
libraries. For your copy of this child-care voca- 
tional story write to the author at R.D. 9, York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Short Cuts to Finding and Organizing Research 
Problems in Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation through the use of Library Materials is the 
subject of a 23-page mimeographed pamphlet by 
George M. Gloss of the University of Maryland. 
This copyrighted course is for sale at $1 from the 
re 2121 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington 

On July 5, Jennie D. Lindquist assumed the 
position of managing editor for the Horn Book, 
Inc. For the past two years she had been director 
of children’s work in the Albany, New York, Pub- 
lic Library. 

eo & BH 

More than 90 references on changes and experi- 
ments in college and university curriculum are 
listed in an annotated bibliography, “Innovations 
in Curriculum Organization and _ Instructional 
Methods in Colleges and Universities.” The bibli- 
ography (Circular No. 240-April 1948) was pre- 
pared by Elizabeth N. Layton, Higher Education 
Division, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Copies are available from Information and 
Publications Service, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

Oo & & 


“The 52 List’ of outstanding novels of 1945- 
1947 is the thirteenth issue of a list of distinguished 
novels and short stories selected by a special com- 
mittee of the Queens Borough Public Library, 
89-14 Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica 2, New York. 
One to three copies are free to your library. 
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A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
any. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
heney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges. Second edition. Washing- 
ton, American Council on Education, 1948. 537p. 
$6.50 

2. AUSUBEL, NATHAN, ed. Treasury of Jewish 
Folklore. New York, Crown, 1948. 768p. $4 

3. Book of the States, 1948-1949. Volume VII. 
Chicago, Council of State Governments, 1948. 
780p. $7.50 

4. CLARK, AUSTIN H. Animals Alive. New 
York, Van Nostrand, 1948. 472p. $4 

5. COULTER, E. MERTON. Travels in the Con- 
federate States, a Bibliography. Norman, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1948. 289p. $7.50 

6. DARGAN, MARION. Guide to American 
Biography. Part I. From 1607 to 1815. Albu- 
querque, University of New Mexico Press, 1947. 
33 1. mimeographed 

7. GANNETT, HENRY. American Names. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1947. 334p. 
$3.75 

8. HALL, Davip. The Record Book. New In- 
ternational Edition. New York, Durrell, 1948. 
1394p. $7.50 

9. HAUSMAN, ETHEL HINCKLEY. Beginner's 
Guide to Wild Flowers. New York, Putnam, 
1948. 376p. $3.50 

10. IRELAND, NorMA OLIN, ed. Local Indexes 
in American Libraries. Boston, Faxon, 1947. 221p. 
$5 

11. Katnz, Luise C. and OLive L. Rivey. Ex- 
ploring Art. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1947. 
267p. $3.75 

12. LEEMING, JO-ANN and MARGARET GLEE- 
SON. Complete Book of Showers and Engagement 
Parties. Garden City, Garden City Publishing 
Company, 1948. 241p. $2 

13. MCCLINTOCK, MARSHALL. The Nobel 
Prize Treasury. Garden City, Doubleday, 1948. 
612p. $4 

14. MILHOLLEN, Hirst D. and MILTON Kap- 
LAN. Presidents on Parade. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1948. 425p. $7.50 

15. Motion Pictures and Books, 1947. Edited 
by JoHN L. ANDRIOT. Cincinnati, Motion Picture 
Index, 1948. $1.50 

16. SWAIN, RALPH B. The Insect Guide. Gar- 
den City, Doubleday, 1948. 261p. $3 


Flora and Fauna 


— field guides which will delight nature 
boys have recently appeared, one for wild 
flowers, the other for insects. The former, Haus- 
man’s Beginner's Guide to Wild Flowers*, is un- 
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adorned with colored photographs, but is more 
practical than House's larger volume because each 
of the thousand species is illustrated with a clearly 
drawn black-and-white sketch, because the arrange- 
ment is by color, because it is more inclusive than 
any other field book on wild flowers, covering all 
except the very rare wild flowers east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Color, size, period of bloom, geographic 
range, and other characteristics are given, and con- 
servationists will be pleased that the index uses 
symbols to indicate those species which should be 
picked sparingly or not at all. The volume can be 
recommended for any general library. 

Also intended for the beginner is The Insect 
Guide™ which Dr. Swain of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine has written in non- 
technical fashion to cover the orders and major 
families of North American insects. Prefaced by 
a helpful introduction on how to use the manual, 
the classified arrangement includes separate descrip- 
tions of adults and young, their importance, and 
examples, with a section of plates, many in color. 
Sex and size of insects illustrated are shown by 
appropriate symbols. Pronunciation is indicated by 
the use of grave and acute accents. This volume, 
like Hausman, can be recommended for any gen- 
eral library. 


Also the work of a government employee is 
Animals Alive*, a readable and simply written 
survey of the whole field of insects, birds, mammals, 
fish, and other creatures by Dr. Clark, well known 
authority of the U.S. National Museum. In dis- 
cussing the relation of the animal world to man, 
the relations of the various types of animals to each 
other, to plants and to their physical environment, 
not to mention the relation of the living world to 
our universe as a whole, Dr. Clark has omitted 
scientific names of animals in the text but has in- 
cluded them in the index, sometimes with refer- 
ences to the black-and-white drawings. These latter, 
however, are few and far between. The book can 
be recommended for its style and treatment and 
particularly for its point of view. 


History and Biography 


Dr. Coulter, Southern historian, has included 
nearly five hundred firsthand accounts by travelers 
through the South in the Civil War period in 
Travels in the Confederate States*, the first of 
several Southern volumes to be published in the 
“American Exploration and Travel Series.” The 
compiler, not attempting an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy, has selected his titles on the basis of their 
descriptive values, titles which answer the ques- 
tions, “What was the South like during the war 
years? How did its people respond to war condi- 
tions?” Special features include the full biblio- 
graphic description, the rather lengthy, factual 
annotations, and the analytical geographic index 
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which supplements the alphabetical arrangement 
of the titles. Dr. Coulter's volume will serve as 
an excellent model for the other volumes of the 
series which propose to cover the field from 1606 
to 1946. 

A professor at the University of New Mexico has 
issued under the title, Guide to American Biog- 
raphy*, a partially annotated reading list on out- 
standing American figures, intended as an outline 
for a course in American biography. Chonological 
arrangement, citation to book reviews, and critical 
selection of sources recommend this inexpensive 
mimeographed list for junior colleges and public 
libraries with a demand for highly selective guides 
to biography. 

The first comprehensive pictorial history of the 
presidents of the United States, Presidents on 
Parade," is a well designed collection of beautiful 
reproductions of portraits of the presidents and 
their wives, pictures of their birthplaces, colleges, 
homes, high points of their political and military 
careers, their inauguration scenes, and other per- 
tinent events. The Library of Congress was the 
chief source of the prints, both authors being con- 
nected with that library's Print Division. Brief 
running commentary is included. The volume is 
recommended both for its discriminating and in- 
teresting selection and for its excellent format. 


Literature and Folklore 


Treasury seems to be the word in favor for an- 
thologies of all sorts and to the growing number 
of treasuries are added The Nobel Prize Treasury “ 
and the Treasury of Jewish Folklore. The former 
is intended to introduce the American reader to 
Nobel prize-winners through a selection of the 
representative writings of each author, their best 
known and most widely read works. As the com- 
piler dislikes extracts, he has included only seven 
in the eighty selections. The only omission of 
prize winners is Shaw who wrote to the editor, 
“No more anthologies for me, thank you. People 
who want to read my works must buy my own edi- 
tions.” And perhaps the biographical and biblio- 
graphical notes which append the volume, while 
not complete, may stimulate the purchase of sepa- 
rate editions by libraries. 

Uniform with the Treasury of American Folk- 
lore is the Treasury of Jewish Folklore? which in- 
cludes stories, traditions, legends, humor and 
songs (with music) of the Jews from past to pres- 
ent. The editor has prefaced the various sections 
with critical comment and the volume is not only 
a valuable reference book but interesting reading. 


Indexes 


It is late in the day to be reviewing the union list 
of unpublished indexes, Local Indexes in Ameri- 
can Libraries,” which was begun in 1939 as a proj- 
ect of the Junior Members Round Table of the 
American Library Association. But as the editor 
remarked in the preface, time is no factor in its 
usefulness, as most of the indexes are currently in 
process and due to the war, their status has not been 
changed to any extent from the date when they 
were originally recorded. Representing about 8,000 
indexes from 950 libraries, this bibliography is 
concrete evidence of what librarians do with their 
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spare time. Collections of plays and of short stories 
seem to be favorite subjects, also children’s litera- 
ture. And of course there are indexes to biographi- 
cal sources, many of which will no longer be 
necessary to maintain since the publication of the 
Biography Index. All in all, it is an interesting 
compilation and should command the attention of 
every serious-minded reference librarian for a num- 
ber of reasons. It also furnishes a nice companion 
volume to the earlier Index to Indexes. 

Motion Pictures and Books™ is a collection in 
book form of the card service, Motion Picture 
Index, which covers all major film releases. This 
service, begun in 1947, gives for each film the 
general audience classification, type, and running 
time, résumé, credit information (e.g., producer), 
literary source, and cast. In book form, the alpha- 
betical list of films is followed by one of book 
sources, one by locale, and one by movie types, 
e.g., comedy. Because of its low price it is a valu- 
able guide to the student of the film. The current 
service should be most useful in public libraries. 


Art Appreciation 


Useful for high school libraries will be the man- 
ual for students, Exploring Art™ which two art 
teachers have prepared as the basis of a far- 
reaching, progressive art appreciation program. 
Broad in scope, it covers not only the fine arts but 
advertising, interior decoration, architecture, crafts, 
and community planning, accompanied by many 
illustrations, some in color. The authors address 
the students in the closing chapter by saying, ‘The 
language of art which you have now learned will 
remain with you always as a means of understand- 
ing the best efforts of mankind. .. .” This should 
give some idea of the point of view. The selection 
of illustration is outstanding. 


Showers for any Month 


An all-purpose handbook which should be used 
in a public library is the Complete Book of Show- 
ers and Engagement Parties * which gives hints to 
hostesses on stunts, games, forms for invitations, 
menus, and suggested lists of gifts. Mighty handy. 


New Editions and Reissues 


An old title crops up in new dress—Henry Gan- 
nett’s American Names," originally issued in 1905 
as a U.S. Geological Survey Bulletin, and now re- 
printed without revision. Though still useful, it 
must not be taken for a new guide to place names, 
which, badly needed, must wait for another com- 
piler as Gannett is long dead. It can be recom- 
mended for libraries not having the earlier issue. 

Greatly revised is the second edition of Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges,’ first published eight years 
ago. Five hundred and sixty-four accredited junior 
colleges are included, the new features covering 
information about special facilities and provisions 
for veterans and foreign students. It is certainly 
one of our most valuable sources on junior colleges. 

In the international edition of The Record Book,’ 
David Hall has expanded the coverage of the 1940 
edition to include a more comprehensive survey of 
the literature and materials of serious music on 
electrically processed records, both American and 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Election Forums 


KS enlighten Milwaukee voters and office seek- 
ers, the Milwaukee Public Library has com- 
pleted a series of five “Election Forums” believed 
to be the first of their kind in the country. 

Each Tuesday night from January 27 through 
February 24, nationally known authorities spoke 
on problems of city government before the general 
public and candidates in Milwaukee's spring elec- 
tions. Over 300 candidates were specially invited 
to the meetings at the library, and each evening a 
selected number were introduced to the audience. 
The talks were followed by a question period in 
which each speaker was limited to three minutes. 
Candidates were also allowed to post their cam- 
paign literature in the entrance to the lecture hall. 
Topics covered on successive Tuesdays were City 
Planning, Municipal Administration, Housing, 
Public Works, and City Finance. 

We feel the library is fulfilling a duty to the 
community in thus focusing on city problems all 
the light that can be had. Plans are already being 
made for another series next year. 

RIcHARD E. KruG, Librarian 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library 


Faculty Library Service 


UR school system is similar to many others in 

that it is located in a small town (5,000), 
serves pupils from that town and part of the 
county, and struggles every year to raise sufficient 
funds to finance its educational program. Although 
our teachers find their time quite filled with school 
and community activities, they do hope for a better 
school tomorrow and strive toward that end. Sev- 
eral study for advanced degrees and attend con- 
ferences and workshops, while many others con- 
stantly give thought to methods by which they may 
improve their own work and the work of their 
departments. 

Unfortunately we had no local source of educa- 
tional literature. Any faculty member who desired 
to do reading on his problem was forced either to 
visit libraries in nearby cities or to abandon his 
desire. At the beginning of the 1947-1948 school 
year, the superintendent of schools appointed a 
professional library committee composed of one 
teacher from each of the three elementary schools 
and the high school. As junior-senior high school 
librarian, I was asked to head this committee. 


Eagerly we went to work in the fall, meeting and 
discussing our problem several times. The elemen- 
tary teachers particularly felt the dearth of materials 
since our elementary schools do not have libraries 
yet. After considering carefully our local school 
situation, the type of professional reading we need, 
the limited amount of time each on-the-job teacher 
has for reading, and the funds available, the com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that we would be 
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wise to suggest to our school board that subscrip- 
tions be placed for certain educational periodicals. 
We all felt periodicals to be the best sources of 
information on current school trends; consequently 
several were selected for each building. Our co- 
operative school board immediately followed the 
committee's suggestion. 

Several periodicals considered especially bene- 
ficial were ordered in duplicate so that each school 
building might have a copy for its own group of 
teachers. The magazines selected for the elemen- 
tary schools are expected to serve all the teachers of 
those schools; the ones selected for the high school 
are expected to serve the junior-senior high school 
faculty and all elementary teachers interested in 
availing themselves of these additional materials 

At the high school the current educational maga- 
zines are kept on the faculty library shelf in the 
library while older issues are stored in the magazine 
room. At the elementary buildings, where no li- 
braries exist, the magazines are received by and 
kept on file in the principals’ offices. The commit- 
tee suggested that a list of teachers be stapled in 
the back of each magazine as it is received and the 
magazine then routed to all teachers of the build 
ing. The office should be listed last so that maga 
zines will always be returned there. Each teacher 
may keep one for three or four days before passing 
it on to the next person listed. Whenever several! 
magazines are received simultaneously, they are 
routed differently. 

Our teachers are very happy over this oppor 
tunity of keeping informed on current educational 
thinking and are gratefully availing themselves of 
it. Later we may wish to add books to our profes 
sional collection, but in the meantime we are 
pleased over this stage of our experiment. 

GEORGIA Moore, Librarian 
Martinsville, Indiana, High Sc! 


Storing Museum Objects 


E are trying to build up in our small, 

crowded school here a set of museum ob- 
jects. Small objects that teachers use in class work, 
arrow heads, minerals, seeds, etc., is the type of 
“museum” object we have in mind. Storage is a 
problem to us as it is to many schools. We have 
found that the boxes used for mailing materials 
overseas are very good for this type of material 
The boxes are now quite inexpensive (three for ten 
cents here) ; they are strong enough to stand weight 
of stacking one on the other without harming the 
contents of the boxes; they are neat and uniform: 
they can be written on with pencil, ink, or crayon. 
We have to stack our boxes on top of the book 
shelves in our office. The boxes while far from 
ideal as storage are not as unsightly as are a variety 
of miscellaneous containers. 


JOSEPHINE WEDEMEYER, Librarian 
Buchanan, Michigan, High School 
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Scholarship Fund Drive 


EN years ago the Brooklyn Public Library Staff 

Association decided to raise a Scholarship 
Fund whose income could be used to assist mem- 
bers in their professional education. The sum of 
$10,000 was set as the immediate goal. The means 
used to raise money followed the usual pattern: 
bridges and other parties, dances, raffles. A few 
hundred dollars came in each year from this source 
and from friends and trustees of the library. But 
meanwhile part of the principal was taken out for 
scholarships, several being awarded each year. 

The fund painfully toiled up in nine years to 
about $6,800, including interest from investments. 
This year, marking the tenth anniversary, a deter- 
miried committee vowed to put it over the top. A 
$350 radio-phonograph and a set of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana were obtained as raffle-bait. The 
phonograph was set up in the lobby of the central 
building where all visitors could view it; and con- 
tribution forms were made available. 

Then the committee went to work on selected 
notables within reach. Maurice Evans said he'd be 
delighted to subscribe to any library cause (“How 
could I put on my plays without the help of the 
libraries?) and while committee members were 
waiting for the actor to finish making up for ‘‘Man 
and Superman,” they sold blocks of tickets to stage 
hands and directors alike. 

Jessica Tandy, star of “A Streetcar Named De- 
sire,’ was equally gracious. And Christopher Mor- 
ley and H. W. Wilson, representing the writing and 
publishing professions, were trapped at a Library 
Public Relations Council dinner and surrendered 
with smiles. It was difficult to know whether they 
loved libraries or radio-phonographs or encyclo- 
pedias the most. 

These pictures were mounted on a big bulletin 
board in the lobby under a sign reading THE 
FAMOUS ARE FOR US. They also found their way 
into the Brooklyn Eagle, top of page, three in a 
row. It was an effective way of publicizing the 
drive. By the time the drawing for the lucky 
winners took place two months later, $2,075 had 
been added to the scholarship fund. 

THOMAS GILBERT BROWN, Editor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 


It Can Be Done! 


N an effort to correlate the audio-visual arts at 
Moore Institute, a private, professional art 
school, the library has sponsored a series of in- 
formal lunch-hour music programs throughout the 
school year 1947-1948. We had a small collection 
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of recordings purchased over a period of years by 
former teachers or staff members interested in such 
correlation of the arts, but no definite project had 
been organized previously. 

When we initiated the idea of ‘putting our rec- 
ords to work,” we were faced with the major prob- 
lem of “selling ourselves.” A record program 
under library sponsorship was an unheard of enter- 
prise and viewed with alarm by those who could 
not see the relation of music to applied arts. How- 
ever, being persistent and stubborn creatures, we 
held our breath and persevered. 

Beginning with one program weekly held in the 
school auditorium, student interest soon led to daily 
half-hour offerings of recordings given in the li- 
brary proper. Readers found they enjoyed brows- 
ing against the background of musical tones. 

In the very beginning, considerable time was 
devoted to comments on the day's program, tying 
together such related works as Debussy’s impres- 
sionistic “La Mer” and “Jardins sous la pluie’’ with 
the impressionistic paintings of Degas and Matisse, 
among others. Prints in the library files were used 
as illustrative material and the Capehart series of 
illustrations used in advertising compositions avail- 
able on records also provided excellent visual back- 
ground liaison for our brief talks. 

Student attendance soon was on the increase and 
the lunch-hour programs proved a means of intro- 
ducing nonlibrary users to related cultural mate- 
rials. Students felt a certain freedom and relaxation 
in this midday period. 

Throughout the year, programs have ranged 
from popular request selections, Strauss waltzes, 
folk music (a means of presenting children’s litera- 
ture and the illustrators of children’s books), 
Spanish rhythms, national and racial types to mod- 
ernistic composers like Khachaturian and Copland. 

Our small collection of recordings naturally has 
had certain limitations, but student collectors were 
more than willing to lend us recordings in demand. 
A fitting climax to the year’s project was the recital 
presented by Joseph Levine, the well known concert 
pianist, in March. The Student Council sponsored 
the program which was held as an open assembly, 
indicative of student enjoyment of audio-visual 
programs. It was extremely difficult to allow Mr. 
Levine to leave the stage at the end of the perform- 
ance as enthusiastic students and faculty clamored 
for more encores. 

It is indeed gratifying that our audio-visual proj- 
ect under library sponsorship has been so well 
received, especially in view of the opposition faced 
in its incipiency. 

KATHRYN GLENN, Library Director 
Moore Institute of Art, Science, and Industry 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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How to Use the Library Exhibit 


| Ape ged autumn the Women’s College Library 
of the University of Rochester has many new 
borrowers: the freshman class, the transfer stu- 
dents, and that part of the enrollees of the Uni- 
versity School (Extension Division) whose class 
assignments require the use of the library. 

The freshmen and transfer students are taken on 
an introductory tour of the library in groups of 
twenty during Freshman Week so, when college 
opens, they are not as completely lost as the Uni- 
versity School students, who come to the library 
for the first time after classes have started. 


The stacks are closed, and recourse to the catalog 
is necessary to obtain books not on reserve. This 
catalog contains cards for books not only in the 
Women’s College Library, but also for those in the 
main university collection in the Rush Rhees Li- 
brary on the Men’s College campus four miles 
away. The location of books is distinguished by a 
red-stamped HERE over the classification number 
for books in the Women’s College Library. Both 
collections are available with little delay at each 
library through a regular intramural mail service, 
supplemented by inter-campus telephone requests. 

In the lobby of the Women’s College Library is 
a display to facilitate the use of the library. It 
shows the steps to be taken to obtain books from 
the main stacks and from the reserve book room, 
and how to use the catalog. It is in two parts: 
the library forms for charging a book, with an ac- 
count of fines for overdues; and a display on how 
to use the catalog. The latter display consists of 
explanatory notes illustrated by catalog cards. The 
question of how to display the cards was solved by 
the versatile janitor, who made wooden frames 
with slanting grooves % of an inch apart, in which 
the cards are put as though in a catalog drawer. 
The frames are elevated at the far end so that each 
card may be clearly seen. Beside each frame is a 
typed commentary on the forms and on the arrange- 
ment. These are given below, in outline only. 


HOW TO USE THE CATALOG 


Kind of entries most used 


Main Entries in a catalog 
Personal names: 
Adams, John 
Title entry: 
Psychological Review 
U.S. Camera, 1935 
Impersonal author or Corporate bodies (com- 
prising societies, institutions, govern- 
ments, congresses, etc.): 
ae ag Education Association of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Corporate bodies (definition quoted from 
Margaret Mann) 
Corporate bodies include: 
Governments: (definition quoted from Mar- 
garet Mann) 
Societies, Associations and Institutions in- 
clude: 


Labels beside the cards held in the wooden frames 


Frame I 
Author card Book in the Women’s College 
Library 
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Book in the Women’s College 
Library 
Book in the Women’s College 
Library 
Author card Book in the Rush Rhees Library 
Subject card Book in the Rush Rhees Library 
Corporate body—Author card 
Book in the Women’s College Library 
Corporate body—Author card 
Book in Rush Rhees Library 
Joint author card 
Book in the Women’s College Library 
Series card Book in the Women’s College 
Library 
Full set of cards for each book 
Book in the Women’s College Library 


Subject card 


Title card 


Frame II 
Samples of the most used kinds of catalog 
entries: 
Name: cross reference 
Subject: cross reference 
Analytic: Author card 
Full set of cards for this book—added 
entries serving as analytics 


Frame III 
Arrangement—alphabetical, word for word 
line for line 


Frame IV 
In personal names, the prefixes Mc and St are 
arranged as though spelled Mac and Saint 
In German vowels 4 6 ii are alphabetized as 
though spelled ae, oe, ue 


Frame V 

When the titles are fairly numerous under a 
singe subject, it is subdivided by such terms 
as “Bibliography” “History and criticism, 
etc. In general the subdivisions are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, except in the case of 
period or dated subdivisions, which follow 
each other chronologically 


Frames VI, VII 
Corporate body 
Government with its subdivisions 
As subject 
As title 


The exhibit has attracted admiring comment 
from visiting educators, and has helped the students 
themselves when they refer to it. The Women’s 
College Library feels that its efforts might be of 
use to other college and school libraries. It would 
welcome comments from other libraries which have 
made similar attempts. 

MARGARET WITHINGTON, Librarian 
Women’s College Library 
University of Rochester, New York 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


But What about the Boards? 


REQUENTLY when it is suggested that a city 

and county join hands to form one strong 
library system, the objection is heard that the 
present library boards would resent relinquishing 
their “authority.” This problem has been solved 
to the satisfaction of all concerned in Gulfport, 
Mississippi, according to reports. On consolida- 
tion of the city and county libraries, it was agreed 
that the two boards, consisting of five members 
each, should continue intact, but that an executive 
committee selected from both boards handle the 
actual board functions. 

To achieve absolute impartiality, it was further 
agreed that lots be drawn so that one year the 
executive committee should consist of three mem- 
bers from the city board and two from the county. 
The next year one city board member would leave 
and a county board member would be chosen, giv- 
ing the county three votes and the city two. So far 
the scheme has worked smoothly and well for the 
citizens of Gulfport and Harrison County, accord- 
ing to Maria Person, librarian. 


Bookmobile Librarian 


One of the boasts of bookmobile enthusiasts is 
that a trained librarian always accompanies the 
books on a bookmobile, bringing professional serv- 
ice to out-lying territory. Since that is more a wish 
than a reality at the moment, the in-service training 
of those now manning our bookmobiles is highly 
important. In Michigan a novice from another 
county visited the Ingham County Library and 
there did “practice work” under the direction of a 
widely experienced bookmobile librarian, Louise 
M. Kellenberger, who had planned a specific pro- 
gram for the trainee. 

The first step was to discuss the broad objectives 
of bookmobile work and of library work in general. 
Then routines were discussed which would speed 
up the schedule and permit more time to be spent 
with teachers and children; interior arrangement 
of both the bookmobile and books for efficiency; 
kinds of materials, such as books, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, records, and films, and sources for them; 
tools to use so that the limited supply of books 
could be made to give the most in value, i.e., Rue’s 
Subject Index to Books, which can be carried on 
the bookmobile. 

Next, schedules were considered, both in and out 
of the library; equipment to carry on the bookmo- 
bile, and some professional activities which could 
be introduced in working with schools, such as 
story hours and book talks to “‘sell” the unusual 
and worth-while books. 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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The novice then prepared an outline of what 
would be valuable in bookmobile work in her own 
county. She listed objectives in general and in 
particular. A new bookmobile schedule was pre- 
pared that was better than the one now in use. A 
list of professional activities of first importance in 
her own county was drawn up and those which 
could be carried out immediately with school or 
community help were given top rating. Finally, 
some actual trips on the Ingham County bookmo- 
bile rounded out the in-service training. 

Were such training carried out regularly with 
every novice bookmobile librarian, there would be 
fewer complaints about irregular bookmobile 
schedules, “running the bookmobile for the librar- 
ian’s friends,” lack of time to introduce books to 
children and adults, lack of materials and variety 
on the bookmobile, etc. Best of all, novice book- 
mobilers would have an intelligent understanding 
of what they are trying to do and could use their 
imagination and initiative on really important and 
constructive projects. 


Work with Children 


Two of the larger county libraries, Los Angeles 
and Kern counties, California, desperately short of 
trained children’s librarians, last spring introduced 
in-service training programs for local librarians in 
charge of community branches and stations. For- 
merly, professional children’s librarians visited the 
branches regularly, often telling stories, instructing 
classes in the use of the library, making community 
contacts through book talks, writing publicity, ar- 
ranging exhibits, and the like. With less of this 
service available now, local librarians and branch 
assistants agreed that they needed more information 
on what constitutes successful work with children. 
Though children are usually the mainstay of service 
in most small community libraries, a broader under- 
standing of the philosophy, tools, and methods 
behind work with children was desired. 

The courses consisted of six sessions of two 
hours each, for which those attending were credited 
with overtime. Attendance was voluntary, but re- 
ported above expectations. The content of both 
courses was eminently practical, each adapted to 
local needs. One session was devoted to the phi- 
losophy of library work with children, the child 
and his books, as well as aids for children’s librar- 
ians. Others discussed library publicity for chil- 
dren's work and community contacts; reference 
books and library instruction; reading guidance; 
storytelling and traditional literature; and the book 
collection, such as fiction, informational books, and 
inspirational books of information. These _in- 
service training programs were under the direction 
of Claire Nolte for Los Angeles County and Irene 
Branham for Kern County. The latter included 
lists of suggested readings to promote a wider ac- 
quaintance with children’s books. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Let’s Evaluate 


T a state conference of Indiana school librar- 

ians last spring, Mary Peacock Douglas 
raised questions as to the effectiveness of our 
school libraries, pleading that quantitative stand- 
ards be translated into qwalitative results. She 
urged that all school librarians: 


1. Use the Evaluative Criteria of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards (Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, NW, 
Washington 6) in measuring the library program. 

2. Check book collections in terms of the school 
program. 

3. Handle cataloging and technical processes to 
meet the needs of the local situation, keeping these 
processes simple. 

4. Study records and statistics; analyze the pro- 
gram of instruction in the school departments, the 
book collection, and the library personnel; make an 
effective budget that shows what it will cost to give 
adequate library service to the school. 

Mrs. Douglas stressed the value of these personal 
attitudes in building an effective school program: 


1. Feel yourself a part of the educational pro- 
gram. 

2. Be a librarian because of your joy in library 
service. 

3. Make the child feel that the library is an open 
door to his needs. 

4. See the library as a means of in-service train- 
ing. 

5. Recognize and affiliate with educational and 
library professional organizations. 

6. Through knowledge of readers and the 
school program, give guidance to teachers 
and students. 

7. Teach the beauty of books, insuring variety 
through frequently changing units. 

8. Remember: “The richest soil, if unculti- 
vated, produces the rankest weeds.” (Plu- 
tarch) 


In evaluating ourselves and our program quali- 
tatively, Mrs. Douglas suggested that we try to 
answer these questions: 


1. Are we relating our library to all subjects ? 

2. Have we provisions for implementing that 
program through the school ? 

3. Is our library program related to both recog- 
nized and unrecognized needs of pupils and 
teachers ? 


In conclusion, Mrs. Douglas put forth this chal- 
lenge: “A program of effective school library 
service is dependent upon our own enthusiasm and 
vision. Culture is not found in a capsule. Librar- 
ians must operate in the active voice, not the pas- 
sive. See a star. Go toward it. There is always 
a bit of light. The answer is there.” 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


Too Good to Miss 


“Too Good to Miss”’ is the title of an attractive 
list of children’s reading prepared by the Literature 
Committee of the Worcester, Massachusetts, Coun- 
cil for Children’s Reading, in cooperation with the 
Children’s Department of the Worcester Free Pub- 
lic Library. This is an annotated, graded, buying 
list of some hundred and fifty titles arranged under 
subjects and may be obtained, by librarians, from 
the council, in care of the library, for 25 cents. 

Also too good to miss, if you do anything at all 
with audio-visual aids, is the 118-page pamphlet, 
The Audio-Visual Way, put out by the State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, Florida, Colin 
English, superintendent, as Bulletin No. 22B 
Drawings and photographs illustrate this complete, 
practical, and clever manual, covering such topics 
as: field trips; flat pictures; maps; slides, film 
strips, and motion pictures; radio, phonograph, 
and public address systems; “brass hatting’’ (or- 
ganization); and very definite instructions for 
equipment, techniques, and processes, and lists of 
sources for materials and supplies. There is, in 
the pamphlet, no indication of source or avail 
ability. Inquire of Mr. English. 

“Books Bring Adventure,” transcriptions of chil 
dren's stories, now in the fourth series, prepared 
for the Junior Leagues of America by the Gloria 
Chandler Recordings, Inc. (422% West 46th 
Street, New York 19) for presentation by the local 
Junior League over a local radio station. Eleanor 
S. Burgess, children’s librarian of the Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, Public Library, and our kind in- 
former, adds that the Gloria Chandler Recordings 
is making the transcriptions into phonograph rec- 
ords. “The Scranton Public Library supplied the 
annotations for the teacher's lists and provides a 
weekly newspaper article that previews the story 
and lists supplementary reading material. The li- 
brary has definitely benefited both in circulation 
and in the new readers attracted through interest 
in the specific titles. Best of all, the well chosen 
books are those any children’s library room should 
have.” 


s 6 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 85) 


While the project as outlined above may seem 
too ambitious for any except the larger county and 
regional libraries to undertake individually, the 
idea can be adapted. A number of libraries can 
sponsor jointly such an in-service training program 
for the local librarians in their areas. A state 
agency can use an adaptation of these lectures as 
part of a summer institute. In each case more and 
better work with children should result. Anybody 
can hand a child a book to read, but “it’s more fun 
if you know the rules.” 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Margaret R. 


Conference Registration 


HERE were 3,752 persons registered at the 

sixty-seventh annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association held in Atlantic City, 
June 13-19. 


Lippincott Award 


The Joseph W. Lippincott Award for distin- 
guished library service during 1947-1948 was given 
to Carl H. Milam by the donor of the award. The 
presentation was made at the Third General Ses- 
sion, Thursday, June 17. Following the presenta- 
tion of the award, three separate speeches of ap- 
preciation were presented on “Carl H. Milam and 
A.L.A., 1920-1948." Ralph Munn, Library School, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, discussed “Carl Milam—The Ad- 
ministrator’’; Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Li- 
brary, read a statement prepared by Harry M. 
Lydenberg on “Carl Milam—lInternationalist;” 
and E. §. Robinson, Public Library, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, spoke on ‘Carl Milam—The 
Man.” 


Letter Award 


The Letter Librarian Award of $100, given by 
Ada McCormick, editor and publisher of Letter 
magazine, Tucson, Arizona, was presented at the 
Third General Session, Thursday, June 17, to Ali- 
son B. Alessios, Brooklyn, New York, formerly in 
charge of the Library for the Blind, New York 
City. The award was presented by the new chair- 
man of the “Letter” Award Committee, Robert 
Dumont Franklin, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio. 


Midwinter Conference 


The annual Midwinter Conference of A.L.A. 
will be held Jan. 20-23, 1949, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Quarterly for Catalogers 


At the business meeting of the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification on June 16, 1948, the 
membership approved the expansion and develop- 
ment of News Notes, now issued as the informa- 
tion bulletin of the division’s Executive Board, as 
the quarterly journal in the field of technical serv- 
ices. (See A.L.A. Bulletin 42:209, May 1948.) 


Great Issues Ready 
Bibliographies and film lists on the five great 


issues of A.L.A.’s Great Issues Program will be 
published in a supplement to the August 1948 


SEPTEMBER 


1948 


Post 





Booklist. It will also carry promotional hints, and 
a suggested schedule of dates for publicizing each 
issue. Additional copies of the supplement will be 
available for 35c. 


Newbery and Caldecott 
Book Awards 


A recommendation was made at the business 
meeting of the Children’s Library Association, 
June 16, 1948, at Atlantic City that the Newbery 
and Caldecott Awards be announced as soon as the 
final choices are made. The recommendation was 
put to a vote and passed. 


Rockefeller Grant 


The Rockefeller Foundation has approved a 
grant of $3,000 or as much thereof as may be 
necessary to the American Library Association to 
enable its International Relations Office to sub- 
scribe during the current year to seven American 
periodicals for important libraries outside the U.S. 
The sum is available over the period terminating 
December 31, 1948. 


Placement Service Suspended 


The Executive Board took emergency action at 
its meeting in Atlantic City, June 19, 1948, to dis- 
continue the A.L.A. Placement Office in its present 
form as of September 1, 1948. This action was 
necessitated by a financial situation which in the 
best judgment of the Board, could be met only by 
the elimination of several staff positions in the 
Headquarters office. The action of the Board car- 
ried with it instructions to the Headquarters staff 
that they attempt to devise some reduced form of 
employment service that might be carried on after 
September 1 with benefit to members of the Asso- 
ciation. Such reduced service would necessarily be 
largely routine and impersonal in character, de- 
signed primarily to bring together the names of 
applicants and the institutions which are seeking 
names for consideration. There could be no quali- 
tative selection, nor completion of records, such as 
the Placement Office has carried on in the past. To 
be exact, it would have to be a clerical operation. 
The &xecutive Board regarded its action affecting 
placement as temporary and experimental. Restora- 
tion of this service would be anticipated when con- 
ditions are more favorable. 


“Letter” Award 


As announced at the Atlantic City Conference of 
the A.L.A., a 1948 “Letter’’ award of $100 to a 
library for an outstanding contribution to the 
“humanizing of knowledge” will be made at the 
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Midwinter Conference. The last previous winner 
of this award was the Enoch Pratt Library of Balti- 
more for its extraordinary efforts to inform the 
public on the nature and implications of atomic 
energy. Librarians, especially state library repre- 
sentatives who are familiar with the work of li- 
braries in their states, are invited and urged to 
write to the “Letter” award committee before Octo- 
ber 15, nominating a library to receive this recog- 
nition, with the reasons therefor, and all pertinent 
information necessary for publicizing the award if 
made. 


The “Letter” award of $100 to an individual 
librarian for outstanding demonstration of the 
human qualities of the profession was presented to 
Alison P. Alessios, of Brooklyn, New York, who 
recently retired as head of the New York Public 
Library Branch for the Blind. For the past five 
and one-half years, Mrs. Alessios had shown out- 
standing human sympathy and resourcefulness in 
helping the blind, especially war veterans rehabili- 
tating themselves through the use of “talking 
books.” For thirty years previous to that job, Mrs. 
Alessios had been head of the Chatham Square 
Branch of the New York Public Library, in the 
heart of a slum and sweatshop area, where her joy 
in helping people as a librarian, especially children 
and young people, had won the admiration of her 
colleagues and the citizens of that area. 

The “Letter” awards are given by Ada Mc- 
Cormick of Tucson, Arizona, editor of Letter, the 
magazine of Relationships and Recognitions. The 
“Letter” Award Committee includes: Karl Brown, 
Nancy Jane Day, Marie D. Loizeaux, Nell Avery 
Unger, Robert D. Franklin, Chairman, Toledo 
Public Library, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Recruiting Award 


At the A.L.A. Midwinter Conference, January 
1948, the Board of Education for Librarianship 
announced that new awards for recruiting activities 
had been made available by the Quarrie Corpora- 
tion incidental to the national campaign to encour- 
age recruiting for the library profession. The 


awards will be administered by the Board as 
follows: 


There will be three awards of $300, $200, and 
$100 respectively to be given for the most effec- 
tive recruiting efforts reported to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship during the year of 
1948 and similar awards for the year of 1949. 


Judges for the awards will be appointed by the 
Board and rules for judging reports will be 
worked out by the Board or established with the 
Board's advice and approval. 


Presentation of the awards will be made at the 
regular Midwinter Conference of the American 
Library Association. 


Any library, library school, library group other 
than the Board, or individual will be eligible to 
receive the awards. Several state library associa- 
tions and libraries have already reported recruiting 
projects, and others have requested further informa- 
tion about the awards. The Board will welcome 
immediate information about any recruiting pro- 
jects in progress in 1948. The report of any recruit- 
ing project should include as much detail as may be 
needed to describe its sponsor, plan and methods, 
and anticipated results. Supplementary statements 


may be sent later to show progress and accomplish- 
ment. 
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Great Issues 


In accordance with A.L.A.’s “Great Issues Pro- 
gram,” the staff of the Rockingham County Li 
brary, Leaksville, North Carolina, decided that by 
bulletin board and book and pamphlet displays it 
would do all it could to call the attention of our 
community to the Marshall Plan. 

On the large bulletin board in the entrance to 
the library we put a background of black cardboard 
with white Mitten letters to spell out THE MAR- 
SHALL PLAN TO AID EUROPEAN RECOVERY. News- 
paper and magazine clippings were arranged 
around “This Generations’ Chance for Peace 
from the Washington Post for November 23, 1947 
(This is easily obtained from the Committee for 
the Marshall Plan to Aid European Recovery, 
Empire State Building, New York 1.) On nails 
at the bottom of the board we hung a display rack 
(given us by the local Esso Service Station where 
we purchase the gas for our bookmobile) contain- 
ing pamphlets. and clippings about the plan, with 
the slogan BRIEF BOOKS ABOUT VITAL MATTERS 
Near the board we arranged a bookcase with books, 
pamphlets, and magazine and newspaper articles 
concerning the Marshall Plan and the European 
situation in general. At various places throughout 
the library we displayed a copy of the Post sec- 
tion, a pamphlet, or a book with a catch phrase 
to call attention to it. 

W. A. GARDNER 
Rockingham County Library 
Leaksville, North Carolina 


MOST FASCINATING CONVERSATIONAL  FRAG- 
MENT we've run across in a long time floated up 
the other day from the ladder-like stairway between 
the first and second-floor stacks: . so I went 
out with her—so she rolled me for my Library 
OM so -F 

—"“Overdue” 
San Diego, California, Public Library 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Lh this anniversary review of Wilson publications 
we come now to one of the newer services, 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. One of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the reference librarian is the loca- 
tion of reliable information about names in the 
news. The H. W. Wilson Company decided to 
meet this need with a monthly cumulative bio- 
graphical service. Inaugurated in January 1940, 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY supplied the back- 
ground for national and international figures in the 
limelight. The determining factor for inclusion in 
the publication was the prominence of the subject 
in the news of the day. Although reference librar- 
ians had felt that newer personalities who were not 
in the biographical dictionaries were a more desir- 
able choice, other personalities whose news value 
had long been established were also included from 
time to time as current events or continuing impor- 
tance semed to justify. Brief obituaries of promi- 
nent persons gave full dates, with references to 
longer notices elsewhere. 

Biographical information for the new publica- 
tion was gathered from a dozen newspapers and 
nearly a hundred periodicals, supplemented when 
possible by telephone calls, correspondence, and 
interviews. The sketches were arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and were cumulated at the end of the 
year into an annual bound volume, with the 
sketches revised and brought up to date. 

Now in its ninth year, CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY has justified the enthusiasm with which 
it was received in 1940. The 1947 CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK, recently published, 
contains the year's cumulation of sketches, brought 
up to date as of December 31, with photographs of 
biographees, pronunciation of difficult names, ref- 
erences to additional material, obituaries of persons 
whose biographies have previously appeared in 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY, an index by profession, 
a necrology, and an eight-year index, 1940 to 1947, 
which includes names in all previous yearbooks. 

The emphasis in the 1947 volume is on the 
Eightieth Congress, many of the members of the 
newly elected Republican majority in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives being subjects of 
articles. The YEARBOOK also contains sketches 
of new heads of state and political leaders abroad, 
among them Vincent Auriol, president of the 
French Republic and David Ben-Gurion, premier 
of Israel; and world figures, UN delegates, and 
important personalities in the fields of science, art, 
literature, music, labor and industry, the social sci- 
ences, education, and other of the thirty-three clas- 
sifications by profession. A feature of the 1947 
YEARBOOK is the inclusion of sketches of per- 
sons whose life stories originally appeared in the 
1940 volume (now out of print), but whose added 
prominence warranted new sketches which would 
contain recent material. Among such sketches are 
those of George C. Marshall, Henry A. Wallace, 
and Clement R. Attlee. 

The present editor of CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY, Anna Rothe, succeeded Maxine Block, 
the first editor, who resigned in June 1944. 
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Orchids 


Being human we like to read kind words. Even 
so we realize that in no small measure it has been 
the advice and council of many of our readers that 
have made them possible. In this spirit we are 
passing on a few recent comments. 


The August 7 issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature devoted a three-column editorial to dis- 
cussing the facts and findings in our new BEST 
BOOKS OF THE DECADE: 1936-1945 by Asa 
Don Dickinson, and comparing them with its pre- 
decessor (1926-1935). Both books represent the 
ultimate in appraisal as both are compilations of 
hundreds of lists of best sellers. In the last book, 
point scores are assigned to 1,000 books and their 
a and there are twenty-three classified lists 
o sts.” 


The most apt phrase we have seen commending 
the Reference Shelf appeared in the Macon, Geor- 
gia, Telegraph—'Baedekers to social progress.” 
The subscription price of seven dollars for seven 
books is a real bargain today, and a worth-while 
saving over the single-copy price of a dollar and a 
half. The books are approximately 300 pages in 
length and are cloth bound. They present the pros 
and cons as expressed by authorities on current 
controversial problems plus background material 
and comprehensive bibliographies. Books are 
mailed subscribers as published. The current vol- 
ume will include: 

1. Representative American Speeches: 1946-1947 (pub- 

lished ) 


2. Economic Aid to Europe: The Marshall Plan (pub- 
lished ) 


3. The Dilemma of Postwar Germany (published) 


4. Representative American Speeches: 1947-1948 (Sep- 
tember ) 


5. Federal World Government (September ) 
6 & 7 will be determined by tomorrow's headlines 


The BOOK REVIEW DIGEST receives high 
praise in the summer edition of Public Opinion 
Quarterly, editorially sponsored by Princeton Uni- 
versity and published by its Press. The Digest’s 
ratings are accepted as the true measure of literary 
worth in an interesting article, “Book Clubs and 
the Evaluation of Books.” Incidentally one of the 
largest publishers has written us anent the BOOK 
REVIEW DIGEST, “I don’t know how we'd get 
along without this—some of our older copies look 
as if they've been read from cover to cover several 
thousand times.” 


Library Literature 


A 1946-1948 cumulation of LIBRARY LIT- 
ERATURE, the annotated index to current books, 
pamphlets, and periodical literature, is planned for 
the spring of 1949. It is the aim of this publica- 
tion to index all significant and appropriate litera- 
ture. Some of this material is easy to obtain 
through customary bibliographic channels; other 
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items are almost impossible to obtain without the 
active cooperation of the issuing agencies. 

If all libraries and library agencies which issue 
publications either in printed or near-print forms 
will send any of their publications for 1946 to date 
which have not been indexed in the annual volumes 
of LIBRARY LITERATURE, the editor will be 
glad to receive them. Most useful to other librar- 
ies are your surveys, reports, library histories, 
building brochures, and the like. In general, ‘sub- 
ject bibliographies (i.e., nonlibrary science sub- 
jects) sponsored by libraries and library agencies 
are not indexed, since these fields are covered by 
the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 

By sending copies of your material to Dorothy 
Ethlyn Cole, Editor, LIBRARY LITERATURE, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City 52, you will be making a contribu- 
tion to our professional bibliography which will be 
useful to librarians the world around. 


Jobs 


A JOB FOR EVERY WOMAN, by Louise Neu- 
schutz, gives practical advice on scores of full-time 
and part-time occupations for women. Ample em- 
phasis is placed on qualifications, for in their ab- 
sence no amount of how-to-do-it information will 
avail, There are special sections on work for the 
physically handicapped. 


Let Us Know 


If there is sufficient library demand for the out- 
of-print back volumes of READERS’ GUIDE— 
1900-1904, 1910-1914, and 1915-1918—The Wil- 
son Company will consider reproducing these vol- 
umes by photolithography. Librarians who would 
take advantage of this opportunity to acquire these 


o.p. volumes of READERS’ GUIDE should notify 


the Company to this effect, so that we may know 
whether the project would warrant undertaking. 





Mary P1KE and WILIBU 


Mary M. Pike, editor the BULLETIN’S ‘School 
and Children’s Libraries’’ page, who spends her 
summers at Kittery Point, Maine, has honored the 
Wilson Library BUlletin by naming her new boat 
WILIBU. 
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Compliments 


Last July a Canadian bookseller sent us the fol- 
lowing letter, after receiving his copy of the five- 
year CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 

Congratulations on the bringing out of the large 
volume of Cumulative Index {1938-1942}. I think 
you have done well under conditions, It is in- 
dispensable for a real Bookseller. 


Staff 


On June first, J. Doris Dart joined the staff of 
the INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODI- 
CALS as associate editor of science indexing, re- 
placing Barbara Kohler Powel, who resigned the 
first of March, after many years of service with 
The Wilson Company. Miss Dart took her B.A. at 
McGill University in 1921. From 1921 to 1923 
she did graduate work in geology at Yale Univer- 
sity, spending the summer of 1922 doing geologi- 
cal field work in the Gaspé Peninsula. Miss Dart 
was technical assistant at Peabody Museum, Yale 
University from 1923 to 1924, and studied at Pratt 
Institute School of Library Science in 1924-1925 
From 1925 to 1926 she was cataloger for Henry | 
Doherty and Company in New York. The next 
three years she spent in the Yale University Li- 
brary, going to the University of New Hampshir« 
as head cataloger in 1929. Miss Dart did graduate 
work in the Library School of Columbia University 
in 1941 and 1942, and in 1943 she became the 
librarian of the Chemists’ Club, where she re 
mained until going to The Wilson Company. A 
native of Canada, Miss Dart has traveled abroad, 
going to England in 1930, and to Scandinavia and 
the Continent in 1938. 

On the fourth of August a number of friends of 
Marion E. Potter, including present and former 
staff members of The H. W. Wilson Company, 
attended a dinner in her honor, celebrating her 
fiftieth year of service with The Wilson Company 
Miss Potter, who was the first employee of The 
Wilson Company, came as editor of the CBI in 
July 1898. Since 1913 she has been the editor of 
the INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Book Review Dicest. On the service basi 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Subscription to 
monthly issues, $4 a year. Yearbooks 
on the service basis, $5 to individuals 
and schools, other rates quoted on re- 
quest. Separate eight-year index, 50c 

Dickinson, Asa Don. BEST BOOKS OF THE 


DECADE: 1936-1946. $3 

LIBRARY LITERATURE. On the service basis 

Neuschutz, Louise. A JOB FOR EVERY 
WOMAN. $3 

REFERENCE SHELF. Subscription price, 
seven books for $6; separate titles, $1.50 
each 
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PRESIDENT J. L. 
UNIVERSITY'S OUTSTANDING 


Honored 


The “Outstanding Achievement” medals, au- 
thorized by the University of Minnesota's Board of 
Regents in 1947, were awarded for the first time 
on June 11, 1948. The medal presented to Mr. 
Wilson was accompanied by the following citation: 





The Regents of the University of Minne- 
sota, as a token of high esteem and in recog- 
nition of high professional attainment by 
HALSEY WILLIAM WILSON, foremost pub- 
lisher of bibliographies, student of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 1885-1892, organizer 
of the H. W. Wilson Company in 1902, 
publisher of Cumulative Book Index, Book 
Review Digest, Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, United States Catalog, and other 
essential aids to scholars, deem him to be 
worthy of special commendation for out- 
standing achievement. Conferred on Alumni 
Day, June 11, 1948. 


MORRILL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESENTING THE 
ACHIEVEMENT MEDAI 


To H. W. WILSON 


called this ‘Oscar’ “a unique product,” made by 
one of the special librarians “for our best friend,” 
in recognition of “the hours of work that the 
Wilson publications have saved librarians.” 


A.L.A. to H.W.W. 


At the A.L.A. conference in Atlantic City the 
following resolution, read by Charles H. Compton, 
librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, was 
“adopted unanimously by the Council of the 
American Library Association at its meeting on 
June 14, 1948.” 














The U. S. Cat. 

When the Special Libraries Association met in 
Washington this year, H. W. Wilson was singled 
out for recognition of his fifty years of service to 
the library world. At the opening reception of the 
conference on June 8, 1948, Rebecca Rankin, li- 
brarian of the Municipal Reference Library, New 
York City, presented to Mr. Wilson a “Super Spe- 
cial Librarians’ Award” in the form of a porcelain 
cat, a symbol of the “U. S. Cat.” Miss Rankin 


SEPTEMBER 1948 


HALSEY WILLIAM WILSON, we, the mem- 
bers of the American Library Association 
assembled at Atlantic City, greet you. We 
congratulate you upon the completion of 
50 years of invaluable service to libraries in 
the United States and throughout the world. 
We need only to imagine how far short of 
their present usefulness libraries would be, 
if you had not by what seems mere chance 
become a book man on a modest scale in 
the beginning, and then developed your or- 
ganization throughout the years to the most 
important bibliographical enterprise ever 
conceived and brought to fruition by any 
one man. We admire you for your success, 
we honor you for your character, and we 
have a warm affection for you as a personal 
friend to each and every one of us. Our 
good wishes go out to you for many years 
of continued happiness and well being. 
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OW that we have reached the end of the 
fiftieth year and the beginning of the first 
year in the next half century we must take latitude 
and longitude and make navigating plans. 

Fifty years ago linotype operators, compositors, 
and pressmen got from twelve to fifteen dollars a 
week for a fifty-four hour week. Now they get 
that much and more per day, and they work only 
a five-day week or 36 hours. And of course 
there have also been substantial increases in the 
wages of editors, indexers, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, typists, proofreaders, and bindery workers 
—in fact, all workers who are a part of our pub- 
lishing business. 

Half a century ago, however, good meals could 
be had at the Bedrock Boarding Club at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for $1.60 to $2 a week, and 
the milkman charged twenty five cents 2 week for 
delivering a quart of milk every day. Wages were 
low but so was the cost of living. 

The increase in the cost of living in this half 
century has kept pace with the increase in wages, 
because wages are the most important factor in 
determining the cost of living. A general wage 
increase may be pleasant for a short time until we 
find that the increase in wages is reflected in in- 
creased prices of nearly everything that we buy, 
so that we are not any better aff than we were 


before. 


Our Fiftieth Year 


In recent years The Wilson Company has in- 
creased the wages of its employees to keep pace 
with the rise in prevailing wages in the publishing 
industry. These increases, together with the in- 
creases in the prices of all the products used in 
publishing, particularly paper, have resulted in an 
increase in operating expenses so that we are now 
faced by the serious situation shown in the accom- 
panying tables to which we invite your attention 

These tables show that the business of the Com- 
pany has increased steadily in volume. Sales for 
the year were $1,418,504.65 as compared with 
$1,185,512.58 during the previous fiscal year, an 
increase of $232,992.07. However expenses which 
were $1,190,099.02 during the previous fiscal year 
rose to $1,440,411.58 this past year, an increase of 
$250,312.56. After the payment of dividends our 
figures show a loss of $5,626.73 but, as the foot- 
note shows, more than $17,000 of the miscellane- 
ous income came from the sale of real estate. We 
have no more real estate for sale, so this item of 
income will be missing from next year's statement 

The problem posed by these figures can be 
solved in only one way. We must follow the gen- 
eral trend and increase the prices of our products. 
Obviously we have no choice in the matter. This 
would be an easy matter if we were manufacturing 
automobiles or washing machines. Price increases 


(Continued on page 94) 


HOW THE WILSON COMPANY DOLLAR IS SPENT 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1948 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 







































































ASSETS 1903 1915 1927 1939 1947 1948 
Current Assets. $61,262.00 $141,842.82 $244,831.24 $435,427.83 $897,469.58 $955,287.97 
Investments and 

ee 7,369.26 28,336.15 69,657.60 137,808.65 170,945.66 
Machinery and 

eer ee 13,560.00 48,637.63 90,727.89 62,383.72 70,820.20 
Furniture and 

Fixtures .... 2,411.10 8,763.87 19,488.17 43,457.99 34,278.61 25,725.28 
Pir Se a. ie . )- RAR 151,414.16 422,303.59 408,819.32 389,202.94 

Total Assets. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061 ,574.90 $1,540,759.88 $1 ,61 1,982.05 

LIABILITIES 
Current 

Liabilities ... $2,400.00 $40,982.10 $23,393.23 $64,749.88 $182,144.21 $180,288.63 
RN fos cick: 1 bbs eens 30,254.98 142,238.72 287,907.68 724,747.76 824,761.21 
re Ss Saekae OAS Pees 84,000.00 178,700.00 191,400.00 168,900.00 
Capital Stock . 50,000.00 93,000.00 216,600.00 485,429.17 293,856.61 295,047.64 
eee 11,273.10 7,298.87 26,475.40 44,788.17 148,611.30 142,984.57 

Total 

Liabilities .. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061 ,574.90 $1,540,759.88 $1,61 1,982.05 

Profit and Loss Statements, 1946-1948 
Year Ended March. 31 iN 1946 1948 
I i Nn bn a a 2 aw ote $1 ,092,107.69 $1,185,512.58 $1,418,504.65 
Miscellaneous Income ........-.-- ee 16,739.80 64,484.43+ 38,467.33* 
eee DN Ge os coh Soe a) cin xtaeeas $1,108,847.49 $1,249,997.01 $1,456,971.98 
Cost of Production (editorial, manufacturing, 

we og, RRR sonar re cree $759,111.05 $904,365.73 $1,100,458.10 
Selling and Administration Expenses ...... 291,971.98 268,516.20 324,193.53 
ON ER TS OOP Pee re Pee 18,669.33 17,217.09 15,759.75 

Total Cost and Expenses ............ $1,069,752.36 $1,190,099.02 $1,440,411.38 
Profit for the Year Before Payment of 

(NE SE eee OO ee Le SR 39,095.13 59,897.99 $16,560.60 
Less Dividends on Preferred and Common 

SE ERO aR ie oy TR 20.475.00 20,934.32 22,187.33 
Profit for Year After Dividends .......... 18,620.13 38,963.67 

— 5,626.73 


Less for the Year After Dividends ...... 








* Includes Capital Gain of $17,555.50 resulting from sale of real estate. 
+ Includes Capital Gain of $45,942.92 resulting from sale of real estate. 
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OUR FIFTIETH YEAR 
(Continued from page 92) 





could be put into effect overnight in such cases, 
but any increase in the service basis rates of our 
indexing services requires complicated calculating 
and the patiénce and cooperation of our library 
subscribers. 

The prices of a few Wilson publications, such as 
the Wilson Library Bulletin and Current Biog- 
raphy, have already been increased, and we have 
begun the big job of revising service basis rates 
on the indexes and catalogs. Because of the amount 
of detail involved in the service basis pricing sys- 
tem, there is a limit to the amount of repricing 
which can be accomplished and processed at one 
time. When it became apparent, therefore, that 
the Agricultural Index and the Education Index 
could not be repriced on the service basis this year, 
we decided on a stop-gap 20 per cent increase in 
the prices of these two publications (effective on 
the next renewal bills) until they can be systemati- 
cally repriced next year. 

It has been the policy of the Company to share 
its prosperity with its library subscribers, when the 
condition of the Company and business conditions 
have made this possible. For example, a few years 
ago, for various reasons, we were able to give a 
temporary rebate of 10 per cent on all renewal 
subscriptions for two consecutive years, and we 
received many letters of appreciation commending 
us for this action. Now that we must follow the 
general trend by raising prices we are sure that our 
library subscribers will understand and cooperate 
with us. The cooperation of librarians in many 
different ways has been an important factor in the 
successful completion of our first fifty years of 
bibliographic publishing. 

H. W. WILSON, President 
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THE Ups AND Downs 


Trend of Wilson Company Sales in the 
fiscal year ending March 31 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 81) 


foreign. He has greatly enlarged the section on 
general information which prefaces the list of com- 
posers in alphabetical sequence. The bio-critical 
sketches of composers, the comments on selected 
recordings and the wide scope of the volume con 
bine to make it one of the best guides in the field. 
Supplements will include additional foreign discs 
and folksongs which are omitted in this edition 


With its seventh edition, The Book of the 
States * attempts a more up-to-date and comprehen- 
sive coverage of state personnel and state affairs 
than has heretofore been available. A biennial 
issue in January of the even-numbered years will 
permit coverage in each book of most of the laws 
enacted in the forty-four legislatures which meet 
in regular session during odd-numbered years 
Two supplements will be issued in odd-numbered 
years, one listing all legislators and elective offi- 
cials, the other including appointed administrative 
officials. This change in publication schedule will 
greatly increase its value in reference work. Em- 
phasis in the current volume has been placed on 
questions of administration, finance, and other 
major state services. 


FLOOD INSURANCE 


Whenever a library loses publications of The 
Wilson Company through fire or other misfortune 
of nature, it has been the custom of the Company 
to replace the volumes without charge. 

The Vanport Extension Center, in Portland, 
Oregon, representing the University of Oregon, 
Oregon State College, Colleges of Education, was 
completely destroyed by the Vanport flood disaster 
on May 30. Only two years old, the Extension 
Center possessed a small but well balanced library, 
much used by the 1,400 students. The library staff 
is ‘‘confronted now with the overwhelming task of 
functioning without our 4,000 fine new bouks and 
of replacing them.” 

The Extension Center has secured a new home 
in the very large former administration building 
of the Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation, wher« 
everything, including the library, will be under one 
roof. 

Assured by a staff member at the Wilson booth 
at the A.L.A. Conference that the Company would 
help to replace Wilson publications, the librarian, 
Jean P. Black, wrote: 

At Atlantic City you told me that Mr. Wilson 
would probably ‘do something” to help us re 
place our lost H. W. Wilson publications. Your 
letter of July 28 and the packages which began 
arriving yesterday assure me that he is indeed 
“doing something,’ and very handsomely, too 
I am quite unashamedly delighted. . Will 
you please express to Mr. Wilson my hearty ap- 
preciation of his kindness. I feel better already 
when I look around and see the shelf of familiar 
publications which we unpacked this morning. 

And may I thank you, too, for the lively in- 
terest which you took at sight of my ‘Vanport 
tag when I visited the H. W. Wilson booth at 
the convention. I was in a state to need sympa- 
thetic treatment then, and you gave it to me. 
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: — TRANSPARENT 
1 | | MAGAZINE 
| ) es Gy COVERS 











. eg Attractive and durable 
e . protection in clear and 
a tinted cellulose acetate. 
: Sturdy, reinforced bindings 
; Pm. with heavy duty metal 
= corners. 
*t 
5. Size Order No, and Price 
d Blue Tinted Clear 
. . Ss 5%” 57 bE ea. 
© 9146” x 61%” 57 ea. 
I] 10” x 7” r . ea. 
1- 11” x 8” 573......70¢ ea. 
n 11%” x 8%” 5 ea. 
“! 12%)” x 9” 575 ea. 

ae eS a ea. 

14%” x 114%” 577 ea. 

15” x 11%” 5 : ea. 568 .20 ea, 

16” x 11” 575 } ee ee eee 

© ISON 3, ' 
Quantity Discount—over 6, 5%; 112 S. CARROLL ST., MADIS 
over 24, 15% 82 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN i!, CONN. 
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; FOR 6 Reasons Why... 


iS 
na The Engineering Index should 
’ . . 

n How To Get be in your library 

" 

;: M : I—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
ff Air Time The developments made in the automotive, civil, 
of and electrical fields are indexed just as com- 


pletely as those made in management, marine, 
d mechanical, mining, petroleum and railroad en 
gineering. 
2—WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE 
Articles indexed are selected from the engineer 


so _. : Sean vouR Inte where it is published 
ig W ROADENS YOU NTERESTS 
6 hat To Do Each volume contains references on 
5,000 subjects. 
- With It 4—MORE THAN AN INDEX 
Following the title of every article indexed is a 
concise digest which gives an accurate concep 


more than 





tion of its contents. Names mentioned in the 
h READ text matter, including those of authors, engi- 
d neers, scientists and many prominent indus- 

trialists are grouped alphabetically in an Au 
1, thor Index. 

5—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT 

With references classified under alphabetically 
n arranged subject heading; with copious cross- 

references grouping material under broad sub- 
= jects bringing together all related articles; you 

can learn almost instantly of all published in 
if formation on any subject, 
n 6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 

The number of magazines you find time to read 
d in the course of a year is but a small percent- 


) age of those published; consequently, you do 
x not get a complete picture of engineering prog- 
i] ress Only the amassed periodical technica! lit- 

erature can give you that, and only the Engi- 


a neering Index has the facilities to index this 
lv wide and varied collection of information, and 
. make it accessible as the telephone on your 
Ti Nunmaker 1 66p. $2.25 desk. 


3. The 1947 edition h come from the press— 
50. 


as 
4 THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY wticcth 
950 University Ave., New York 52 THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 


the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 

Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. sam 











CATALOG CARDS FOR RECORDS 


Subscriptions to the cooperative plan to 
supply libraries with printed eards for 
phonograph records are still being accepted. 
For full information, write 

ANDRIOT INDEX SERVICE 
1619 Fairfax Avenue Cincinnati 7, Ohio 














The Devil’s Own 


By MAJOR ELLSWORTH WILSON 


A lively, humorous and fantastic tale of a 
premeditated plunge into Hades. Cloth, $3.00. 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 


SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List witl receive our continued and careful 
'% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York ji, N. Y. 


Station O - Box 22 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 





incy we 
men i 
RARIANS’ AGENCY 


New York City 


AMERICAN LIB 


Fifth Av Suite 








Wanted: Children’s Librarian, professionally 
trained. Starting salary $2400. In a fine li 
brary in a beautiful Pennsylvania town of 
15,000. Staff of nine. Address—Carl William 
Hull, Warren Public Library, Warren, Pa 





Children’s Librarians II and IV (Senior and 
First Assistant) for supervisory and admin 
istrative work in Los Angeles County li 
brary system in Los Angeles, California 
Beginning Salary, $221.00 and $288.00 re 
spectively. No written examination. No 
night or Saturday hours. Graduation from 
an accredited library school and at least 2 
years’ experience is required. Apply: Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 
Room 102, Hall of Records, Los Angeles 12, 
California. 





Wanted: Mythology of All Races, v.1-13 
(1916-1932). Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics (Hastings) v.1-12 and index (1911- 
1927). Dictionary of National Biography, 
v.1-22 (1921-22) and the Concise Dictionary 
from the Beginnings to 1921 (1930). Ham- 
tramck Public Library, 10338 Joseph Cam- 
pau, Hamtramck, Michigan. 





Male Librarians I and III for employment in 
new Library for County Farm prisoners near 
Los Angeles, California. Salary begins at 
$211.00 and $246.00 a month. Graduation 
from an accredited library school is required. 
Apply: Los Angeles Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Room 102, Hall of Records, Los An- 
geles 12, California. 





Wanted: Library school graduate bookmo- 
bile librarian for thriving farming county. 
Middle west medium sized library. New 
bookmobile. 40 hour week, retirement, 25 
miles from Columbus, Ohio. Write Box M, 
c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 





Head of Circulation; Branch Librarian; 
Senior Assistant—5 day week; one month's 
vacation; retirement. An expanding library 
2% hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Apply: May V. K. Valencik, Librarian, 
Allentown (Pa.) Free Library. 








Two positions open in attractive library in 
residential New Jersey suburb. Circulation 
librarian and Reference librarian to také 
charge of young people’s work. L.S. degree 
Revised salary schedule, pension and insu: 
ance plans. Month vacation. Apply Box R, 
c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. ; 





The WILSON COMPANY needs sub 
ject indexers for its periodical indexes 
Applicants with subject cataloging experi 
ence preferred. Salaries open, depending 
on experience. The H. W. Wilson Com 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York 


52, New York 








> P In the near future 
Omnibook willl present two 
pages of excerpts from THE 
LANGUAGE OF WORLD 
WAR Il. The price of this 
new, 230p. book is $3. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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~ CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


- Guide to Who’s Who in the News 





The. 1947 CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK, now avail- 


able, is especially useful for providing background informa- 
tion‘on key people in the world drama of today. Here are 
life stories of Israel's premier, David Ben-Gurion; the Arab 
League's secretary-general, Abdul Rahman Azzam; Pakistan's 
Zafrullah Khan; Russia's Nikolai Novikov; France's president, 
Vincent .Auriol; Britain's premier, Clement Attlee; Korean 
leader Syngman Rhee; America's George C. Marshall, Many 
other important figures in politics, the professions, and the 
arts make this 760-page volume.a necessity for the reference 
shelf. CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK 1947, like its 
predecessors of the past seven years, is a one-alphabet 
cumulation of the biographical sketches and obituary notices 
that appeared in the monthly issues during the year, revised 
and brought up to date as of December 1947. Each sketch 
includes a photograph and references to additional material. 


Because most schools are closed, CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK 
1947 will not be mailed to schools until September, unless specially 
requested. 


The eight-year index—1940 to 1947—which includes the names of all those whose 
biographies or obituaries heave appeared in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY from the first 
issue in 1940 through the issue of December |947, is also available separately at 


fifty cents a copy. 


Monthly issues, $4 a year; 50¢ a copy 
Separate 8-year Index, 1940 to 1947, 50c a copy 


Yearbooks—1!942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947—on the service basis, 
$5 to individuals and to elementary and secondary schools; 
other rates on request, 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue =. New York 52; N. Y. 
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Readers’ Choice: 
of Best Books 





A Monthly Selection 








From Boom town boy 
by Lenski (Lippincott) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 











More than 
24.000 


copies of this issue 
of Readers’ Choice of Best Books” 
were mailed as a separate to sub- 
scribing libraries approximately ten 
days ago. Prior to this they received 
a notice of what titles and publishers 
were to appear. 


© The preprint is identical with this 
issue except for this page, which in 
the preprint contains "Notes and 
Quotes" from the Bulletin. 


© Keep this in mind while reading 
this copy and see if you too can't 
profitably join the scores of librarians 
who make copies available to their 
patrons with or without a nominal fee. 


The cost is small: 


100 copies—$1.00 per month 
50 copies— .60 per month 
25 copies— .35 per month 
10 copies— .15 per month 


° If you wish your library's name 
imprinted on the cover add: 


$1.00 a month. 


© Published ten times a year and 
subscriptions are accepted only to 
start with the current issue and end 
in June. 


THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, NM. Y. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1948 
annual issue of the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month. 


BaRKER, SiR ERNEST. Traditions of civility ; 
eight essays. Macmillan 1948 $4.50 
Carr, R. K. Federal protection of civil 
rights: quest for a sword. Cornell univ. 

press 1947 $3 

Cowigz, ALEXANDER. Rise of the American 
novel. Am. bk. 1948 $5 

DaicHEs, Davip. Study of literature; for 
readers and critics. Cornell univ. press 
1948 $2.75 

Douc.as, W. O. Being an American. Day 
1948 $2.75 

EDEN, ANTHONY. Freedom and order; se- 
lected speeches 1939-1946. Houghton 
1948 $5 

Forms of modern fiction; ed. by William 
Van O'Connor. Univ. of Minn. press 
1948 $4.75 

FRANK, L. K. Society as the patient; essays 
on culture and personality. Rutgers univ. 
press 1948 $5 

GIVENS, SEON, ed. James Joyce: two dec- 
ades of criticism. Vanguard 1948 $5 

Ho rt, E. B. G. ed. Literary sources of art 
history. Princeton univ. press 1947 $6 

JEANS, SiR Hopwoop. Growth of physical 
science. Macmillan 1948 $4 

KALLEN, H. M. Liberal spirit; essays on 
problems of freedom in the modern 
world. Cornell univ. press 1948 $3 

MALINOWSKI, BRONISLAW. Magic, science 
and religion and other essays. Beacon 
press 1948 $3.50 

New York academy of medicine. Medicine 
in the postwar world; the march of medi- 
cine, 1947. Columbia univ. press 1948 
(Lectures to the laity, no 12) $2 

Nizer, Louis. Between you and me. Beech- 
hurst press 1948 $3.75 

PEARSON, H. S. Sea flavor. McGraw 1948 
$3.50 

PEATTIE, RODERICK, ed. The Berkshires: 
the purple hills. Vanguard 1948 (Amer- 
ican mountain ser.) $5 

SAVELLE, MAx. Seeds of liberty; the genesis 
of the American mind. Knopf 1948 
$6.50 
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The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


ALLEN, HERVEY, 1889- 
Toward the morning. 
458p front $3 

The third in the author's series of five 
novels to be called, when completed, “The dis- 
inherited.” It tells of Salathiel Albine’s prog- 
ress down the Pennsylvania trail from Bedford 
village to Philadelphia and of his life and 
associates during the ten years before the Amer- 
ican revolution 

Sequel to: “Bedford village” 


Rinehart 1948 


CAMUS, ALBERT, 1913- 

The plague; tr. from the French by 
Stuart Gilbert. Knopf 1948 278p $3 
“Bubonic plague strikes a North African 
city with various effects on a group of people. 
Each has his own attitude toward (quarantine) 
and makes his own adjustment.” Retail book- 

seller 


DAvIs, MILDRED B. 
Room upstairs. Simon & Schuster 1948 
245p $2 

“Inner sanctum mystery” 

Gwen Swendsen felt that he would find 
the answer to the Corwith household mystery 
if he could unlock the door of the room up- 
stairs where Kitten, the youngest of the girls 
stayed since her accident 


DRAKE, MARGARET EVELYN 
Chrysantha. Lippincott 1948 252p $2.75 
A light novel written in the form of a 
young English girl's journal. Deciding that 
the time has come for her to acquire a “suitable 
male,” Chrysantha looks around, and finally 
finds a harried young chemist, who comes to 
understand both his and Chrysantha’s worlds 
of fantasy 


HosartT, ALIcE TISDALE (NOURSE) 1882- 
The cleft rock. Bobbs 1948 376p $3 
“The Dodd family, controlling power 


companies and large acreage in California be- 
gins to divide in 1920 when a son brings back 
as his bride a Russian refugee. The broad 


question on which the family splits is human 
rights—particularly who is entitled to irriga- 
tion water—and the Russian refugee.” Hunt- 
ting 
NoBLE, HOLLISTER 
Woman with a sword; the biographical 
novel of Anna Ella Carroll of Mary- 
land. Doubleday 1948 395p map $3 
“Based on ‘long buried historical facts,’ 
this is the story of Anna Ella Carroll (of the 
Maryland Carrolls), journalist, lawer, and Abe 
Lincoln’s personal investigator. It was Anne 
who planned an attack upon the rebellious 
South by way of the Tennessee River, aay oa 


she was never to receive official recognition for 
it.” Retail bookseller 


PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY, 1898- 
Big freeze. Crowell 1948 236p $2.75 
“The building of the Croton Reservoir, 
the aqueduct and the political chicaneries that 
went into the realization of the dream of New 
York’s water supply—this is the substance of a 
story of David Wakeman . . . young engineer.” 
Kirkus 
Locale: New York in the 1840's 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


LEVIN, PETER R. 
Seven by chance: the accidental presi- 
dents. Farrar, Straus 1948 374p $4 
“An analysis of the enormous role chance 
has played in our history through the seven 
men who acceded to the presidency unelected: 
Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, T. Roosevelt, 
Coolidge, and Truman. It combines history, 
biography, and a study of the American demo- 
cratic system.” Retail bookseller 


LYONS, EUGENE, 1898- 

Our unknown ex-president; a portrait of 
Herbert Hoover. Doubleday 1948 
340p illus $2.95 

“A biography of former President Hoover, 


emphasizing his long career of public service 
and his many good qualities as a man and as 
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chief executive, which the author believes have 
been ignored by the general public.’’ Pub- 





lishers’ weekly 


NESBITT, HENRIETTA 


White House diary. 
314p $3 


“Perhaps no one had a better opportunity 
to observe the Roosevelt family and the person- 
alities who came to the White House than 
Henrietta Nesbitt who, for thirteen years, was 
official housekeeper at the executive mansion. 
This book is the story of her experiences, a 
succession of intimate anacdotes and the details 
of a miracle of housekeeping.” Huntting 

Appeared serially in “Cosmopolitan mag- 
azine 


Doubleday 1948 


RICHARDSON, HENRY HANDEL, pseud. 
Myself when young; together with an 

essay on The art of Henry Handel 

Richardson, by J. G. Robertson. Nor- 

ton 1948 214p front $3 

Autobiography of the author concerning 

her youth in Australia, her three years in Leip- 
zig, and her marriage to J. G. Robertson, end- 
ing with their migration to London in 1903. 
Events of the years 1895-1903 were compiled 
from the notes and diaries of Professor Robert- 
son by Olga Roncoroni after the death of Mrs 
Robertson 


TEAL, VALENTINE 


It was not what I expected, by Val Teal. 
Duell 1948 255p $2.75 

Account of the author’s parental problems 
with its sudden domestic tr ies, the well- 
meant but dreadful advice of relatives, the 
family squabbles and the family parties, the 
mischief and the heartache 

Appeared in condensed version in the 
“Woman's home companion,” May 1948 


WILSON, PHILIP WHITWELL, 1875- 


General Evangeline Booth of the Salva- 
tion army. Scribner 1948 264p illus 


$3.50 

“First full-length biography of the now 
retired leader of the Salvation Army and daugh- 
ter of its founders. Her work in London 
brought her the name of ‘the white angel of the 
slums’ and she was responsible for much of the 
Army’s amazing development.’ Retail book- 
seller 


AGRICULTURE 


WHITE, JOHN M. 
Farmer's handbook. Univ. of Okla. press 
1948 440p illus $4.95 

“An easy to use reader reference book on 
everyday farm and garden problems, with ency- 
clopedic information checked by experts. It 
deals with everything from garden crops, poul- 
try and livestock, to corn, wheat, cotton, and 
large-scale commercial farm products in the 
United States.” Huntting 


Sandwich ; the town that glass built; illus. 
with drawings by Robert Hallock and 
with photographs. Houghton 1948 
318p illus $5 

“Deming Jarves founded the glassworks 
that made Sandwich, Mass. famous. Under his 
inspiration the country town, not too far from 

Boston, became an industrial center and a craft 

became a very specialized industry. The rise 

and fall of Sandwich is a story that has .. . 

fascination for collectors of glass—and students 

of American history.” Library journal 


LINSCOTT, ROBERT NEWTON, 1886- ed. 


State of mind; a Boston reader. Farrar 
1948 428p (City & country readers 
ser) $4.50 

An anthology about Boston, containing 82 

selections in chronological arrangement by au- 
thors ranging from Cotton Mather to John P. 
Marquand. “Its intent is to bring together in 
one volume selections that would best give the 
special flavor of Boston life over three hundred 
years, most engagingly reveal the atmosphere 
of the city, and most sharply illuminate the 
character of its inhabitants and the events which 
have marked its history.” Introduction 


MILLER,MAx, 1901- 


Town with the funny name. Dutton 


1948 224p illus $2.75 

The author's hometown, La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia, provides the backdrop for his whimsies 
as he “writes of his good life in terms of charm- 
ing little episodes, of his attempt to train a sea 
lion, of lobster fishing, the rabbit on the front 
lawn, the ingenuous Perky, dramatic Mrs Bill- 
ings.’ Kirkus 


ANTIQUES 


DREPPERD, CARL WILLIAM, 1896- 


Handbook of antique chairs. Doubleday 
1948 275p illus $3.95 

Enlivened with many anecdotes, the au- 
thor “defines and describes dozens of types of 
old chairs—from ancient Rome and Greece to 
19th century America—tells how to differen- 
tiate between them, how to spot fakes and re- 
productions, and how to go after the best 
pieces.” Huntting 


WILLIAMS, HENRY LIONEL 


Modernizing old houses, by Henry Lionel 
Williams and Ottalie K. Williams; 
illus. by the authors. Doubleday 1948 
269p illus $5 

Companion volume to the authors “Old 
American homes” 

A discussion of the practical “how tos” of 
making the house livable with an explanation 
of the working principles of equipment avail- 
able for use. For those “who care nothing for 
old-fashioned houses and those who do.”” In- 
troduction 
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YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 
How to restore antiques. Harper 1948 
228p illus $4 

Shows in easy-to-follow text, and more 
than a hundred photographs and drawings, how 
to refinish or restore furniture, repair old clocks 
and lamps, join metals, use old-time stenciling, 
electroplate with gold or silver and restore 
antique art 


AUTOMOBILE DRIVING 


ByrbD, RuSSELL A. 
Driving to live. Pacific-Western pub. co. 
1948 249p $2.50 
“Safe driving admonitions and illustrative 
examples of good and bad driving, by an ex- 
perienced bus driver.” Publishers’ weekly 


BROADWAY DRAMA 


HEGGEN, THOMAS, 1919- 

Mister Roberts; a play by Thomas Heg- 
gen & Joshua Logan; with a foreword 
by John Mason Brown. Random house 
1948 162p illus $2.50 

Characters: 29 men, 1 woman. First pro- 
duced February 18, 1948. Scene: Aboard the 

U.S. Navy cargo ship, AK601, operating in the 

areas of the Pacific. Time: A few weeks before 

V-E day until a few weeks before V-J day 

Based on Thomas Heggen’s novel, ‘‘Mister 

Roberts,”” published 1946 


COSTUME DESIGN 


HILLHOUSE, MARION S. 

Dress design; draping and flat pattern 
making ,;by, Marion S. Hillhouse ,and, 
Evelyn A. Mansfield. Houghton 1948 
326p illus (Riverside home economics 
ser) $5 

“The purpose of this book is to explain in 
detail the principles of draping fabric on the 
dress form, the principles of flat pattern design- 
ing from master pattern blocks, and the depend- 
ence of successful flat pattern making on an 
understanding of draping.” Preface 





EDEN SPEAKS 


EDEN, ANTHONY, 1897- 
Freedom and order; selected speeches, 


1939-1946. Houghton 1948 436p 
front $3 
First published in Great Britain 1947; 


first published in the United States, 1948 
A record of diplomatic events observed, 
analyzed, and influenced by the author 





FAITH FOR TODAY 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH SCOTT, 1884- 
Christian outlook. Harper 1948 229p 
$2.50 

An analysis of the growth possibilities of 
the Christian faith, Among questions the au- 
thor surveys are such basic ones as—What kind 
of Christianity will go on? What forms of the 
faith will dwindle? What forms may grow? 
From what branch or branches of Christianity 
_ we expect the next great advances to be 
made? 


LINDBERGH, CHARLES AUGUSTUS, 1902- 
Of flight and life. Scribner 1948 56p 
$1.50 
“An attack against scientific materialism, 
this presents and pleads for the control of sci- 
ence, which has outstripped man, by a greater 
moral force.” Kirkus 


“ HANDICRAFT 


ADAMS, JOHN V. 
Plastic arts crafts. 
147p illus $2.75 
“Treated from the viewpoint of the be- 
ginner in craft work. Fundamental processes 
are explained simply and clearly with the aid 
of many action-type pictures. .. The treatment 
here brings to the attention of the craftsman 
all the information that he needs at the time he 
has need for it.” Preface 


Van Nostrand 1948 


HUMOR 


BECKER, MAY (LAMBERTON) 1873- ed. 
Home book of laughter. Dodd 1948 


299p $3.50 

Contents: Night the bed fell, by J. Thru- 
ber; My financial career, by S. Leacock; Ger- 
trude the governess; by S. Leacock; Certainly, 
I play the piano, by W. Cuppy; Thoughts on 
the ermine, by W. Cuppy; Father wakes up the 
village, by C. Day, jr.; Father sews on a button, 
by C. Day, jr.; On skating, by C. O. Skinner; 
Death of Red Peril, by W. D. Edmonds; Elder 
Shute rescues a chicken and rebuilds a barn, 
by H. A. Shute; Casting away of Mrs Lecks 
and Mrs Aleshine, by F. R. Stockton; Pomona’s 
novel, by F. R. Stockton; The party, by B. 
Tarkington; Mr Dooley on the game of foot- 
ball, by F. P. Dunne; Treasurer's report, by 
R. C. Benchley; On Springfield mounting, by 
G. H. Derby; David Harum sells a horse, by 
E. N. Westcott; War of the chintz roses, by 
E. F. Benson; Down with the restoration, by 
S. J. Perelman; Night of terror, by M. Twain; 
Madness of Philip, by J. D. Bacon; Grand- 
father’s new automobile, by E. Kimbrough; 
Peck’s bad boy, by G. W. Peck; 4th of July in 
Jonesville, by M. Holley; Letter to Mable, by 
E. Streeter; Mrs Peterkin wishes to go to drive, 
by L. P. Hale; Morning Argus creates a sensa- 
tion, by M. Adeler; Will and a way, by W. W. 
Jacobs; Marius at Sloane street, by B. Pain; 
Great Shakesperian controversy, by B. Nye; 
Third ingredient, by O. Henry 





INVESTING? 


MINDELL, JOSEPH 
Stock market; basic guide for investors. 
Forbes 1948 305p illus $4 

A practical working tool for judging the 
news and other factors affecting security prices, 
for selecting most promising industries and 
soundest companies, for detecting the major 
trend of the market and for spotting the major 
market tops and major market bottoms 


LIFE TODAY 


CLARK, FRED GEORGE, 1890- 

How to be popular though conservative 
rby, Fred G. Clark and Richard Stan- 
ton Rimanoczy; illus. by Rama Brag- 
giotti. Van Nostrand 1948 101p illus 
$2.50 

Humorous cartoons and text dedicated to 
those called “conservative.” Deals with the 
fundamentals of our social, political and eco- 
nomic life, and the things that lie at the roots 
of this republic, especially the old-fashioned 
virtues. Analysis of the kind of thinking, 
talking, and action that threatens this nation— 
with exact directions for meeting those threats 


LANG, DANIEL 
Early tales of the atomic age; introduc- 
tion by Carl Van Doren. Doubleday 
1948 223p $2.75 
Contents: War's top top secret; Atomic 
city; Career at Y-12; Fine moral point; Unsci- 
entific lobby; Seven men on a problem; Search 
for a hideout; V-25 among the rattlers; What's 
up there: Center of reality ; Sunny spot ; Thunder 
without rain 
The chapters of this book originally ap- 
peared in “The New Yorker” in slightly differ- 
ent form 


MUSIC 


WHITEMAN, PAUL, 1890- 
Records for the millions; ed. by David A. 
Stein. Hermitage press 1948 331p 
$3.50 


“This story of music in records opens with 
a description of record making and people who 
make them . . . followed by a list of the fifty 
best Jazz and Classical records and albums. For 
every taste there is a list of thousands of rec- 
ords to simplify the collecting of a home record 
library . . . popular, light classical, operatic, 
symphonic, folk music, as well as religious, 
dramatic, children’s records and albums.” 
Huntting 


NISEI 


SMITH, BRADFORD, 1909- 
Americans from Japan. Lippincott 1948 
409p illus (Peoples of America ser) $5 
A study of Nisei social and family life, 


their education and culture, their contributions 
in World war II. The story begins in 1844 
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when the first Japanese was brought to this 
country and it leads to Hawaiian plantations, 
farm bunkhouses in California, war time reloca- 
tion centers, and the battlefields of both Europe 
and the Pacific 


OUR CONSTITUTION 


KELLY, ALFRED HINSEY, 1907- 

American Constitution; its origins and 
development, by Alfred H. Kelly & 
Winfred A. Harbison. Norton 1948 
940p $7.50 
_ An account of the “living Constitution,” 

tracing the sources and development of all of 
the principal institutions, the governmental! 
practices, customs, traditions, and fundamental 
legal ideas that make up the body of American 
constitutionalism today 

_ Appendix includes articles of Confedera- 

tion and the Constitution of the United States 


POETRY 
MACLEISH, ARCHIBALD, 1892- 
Actfive, and other poems. Random 
house 1948 63p $2.50 
Includes, together with some twenty 


shorter pieces, a new long poem, Actfive, which 
deals with the tragedy of a world in which man, 
must find an ending to the play 


PSYCHOLOGY 


GESELL, ARNOLD Luclus, 1880- 

Studies in child development. 
1948 224p illus $3.50 

“This volume is a collection of papers, 
prepared mostly on invitation for special occa- 
sions. The titles of the chapters, therefore, sug- 
gest a rather startling variety of subjects. But 
in reality these chapters all deal with a single 
unifying theme, namely, the characteristics and 

conditions of child development.’ Preface 


OVERSTREET, BONARO (WILKINSON ) 1902- 
How to think about ourselves. Harper 
1948 205p $3 
“A study of the self—its importance, 
capabilities and satisfactory development; the 
influence upon it of heredity, tradition, culture, 
habits and work. An active participating atti- 
tude toward all situations is advocated as the 
most rewarding.” Library journal 


REPORTERS 


GREENE, WARD, 1892-__ ed. 

Star reporters, and 34 of their stories; 
collected, with notes and an introduc- 
tion by Ward Greene. Random house 
1948 402p $3 

A selection from “the annals of modern 

American journalism which ,the editor) con- 

siders examples of top-flight reporting; articles 

by Richard Harding Davis, Arthur Brisbane, 

Irvin S. Cobb, Floyd Gibbons, Don Marquis, 


Harper 
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H. L. Mencken, Grantland Rice, Damon Run- 
yon, John Steinbeck and others.” Hutting 


SCIENCE 


CROUSE, WILLIAM Harry, 1907- 
Understanding science; illus. by Jeanne 
Bendick. McGraw 1948 190p _ illus 
(Whittlesey house publications) $2.75 
“The author explains the workings, not 
only of today’s wonders, such as television, 
radar, jet airplanes and atomic energy, but the 
more commonplace telephone, camera, movies 
and other inventions which (are now taken) for 
granted.” Huntting 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


BRITTAIN, VERA MARY 
On being an author; with an introduction 
& notes by George Savage. Macmillan 
1948 218p $3.50 
“A guide to those concerned with writing 
or publishing, by an English author who has 
had experience in a variety of literary fields. 
Many helpful hints are given in the personal 
story of her ups and downs, perplexing prob- 
lems, encouragements and discouragements 
through the years.” Retail bookseller 
Published in England under the title “On 
becoming a writer.’” Professor Savage has in 
the American edition indicated ‘the counterpart 
in America of what exists in England” 


IMMERS, RICHARD ALDRICH, 1906- 
Craft of the short story. Rinehart 1948 
527p $5.50 

Designed to help the beginning writer. 
A practical combination of anthology and hand- 
book, this book offers advice and information 
on techniques of narrative writing, on “tricks 
of the trade,”’ on markets, on writing as a career, 
and includes twenty-six short stories selected 
to illustrate the range from the popular to the 
highly literary 


S 


—_ 


TRAVEL 


HANCOCK, RALPH, 1903- 
Magic land: Mexico. Coward-McCann 

1948 306p map $4 
“Those planning to visit Mexico will find 
all the pertinent information they need to have 
at hand about travelling conditions. .. {The 
author) furnishes details on subjects always 
perplexing to the expectant traveller—tourist 
cards, entrance requirements, U. S. custom 
regulations, etc. Among features of this vol- 
ume are lists of hotels with their daily rates, 
of hunting and fishing clubs, of traffic regula- 
tions. There is a separate section on Yucatan.” 

Library journal 


MILLAR, GEORGE REID 
Isabel and the sea. Doubleday 1948 
307p illus $3.50 


“Leisurely personal adventure in a 31-ton 
auxiliary ketch provides a. . . travel book of a 
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voyage from England to Greece. With his 
wife, George Millar purchased and outfitted 
the “Truant’; they crossed to France, cruised 
through the locks of the Seine, down to Mar- 
seilles; they went on to Anzio, Rome, Naples, 
Capri, and through storm waters to Greece. 
They experienced a period of vendetta in 
Athens, of quiet days in Poros.” Kirkus 


WILDER, WALTER BEEBE, 1906- 


Grandfather vs. Peru. Doubleday 1948 
273p $2.75 

The author “in pseudo-autobiographical 
style regales the reader with adventures in the 
land of the Incas not mentioned in guide books. 
The passing parade of zany characters include, 
of course, his irrepressible grandfather plus 
Carlos Murphy whose specialty is the ‘quick 
buck,’ Lili, the pregnant giraffe, and the Travel- 
Jamas manufacturer.” Huntting 


WORKING WOMEN 


NEUSCHUTZ, LOUISE MORGENSTERN 


A job for every woman. Wilson, H.W. 
1948 $3 

“This book is designed to meet the needs 
of women who are interested in self-created 
jobs. It is intended to show what can be 
accomplished by determined effort to find one’s 
niche in the work-a-day world... It presents 
for careful consideration many of the varieties 
of work undertaken by women in recent years.” 
Preface 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BAKELESS, JOHN EDWIN, 1894- 


Fighting frontiersman; the life of Daniel 
Boone. . . illus by Edward Shenton. 
Morrow 1948 260p illus $2.75 

“Based on ithe author's) ‘Daniel Boone, 

master of the wilderness’ tpublished 1939).” 

This simplified version follows the original 

in the details relating to Boone but omits the 

chapters: Public war, private treaty; Treasons 
or strategems; Thirteen fires; Last frontier; 

The acknowledgments, bibliography, notes and 

index 


HINKLE, THOMAS CLARK, 1876- 


Wolf, a range dog. Morrow 1948 192p 
$2 


“Wolf, a giant dog, turns against man to 
become a leader of a wolf pack. Dan Loman, 
a young cowboy, tries to befriend the dog but 
Wolf overcomes his fear of man only when 
Dan’s life is in danger.” Retail bookseller 


JUDSON, CLARA (INGRAM) 1879- 


Reaper man; the story of Cyrus Hall 
McCormick; illus. by Paul Brown. 
Houghton 1948 156p illus $2.50 

An account of the struggles and success 
of Cyrus McCormick whose one determination 
since a young boy was to build a reaper that 
would work 





PELUS, MARIE-JEANNE, 1920- 

Opera ballerina, by Marie-Jeanne ,pseud, ; 
with photographs of the author and 
of outstanding ballets. Dodd 1948 
233p $2.50 

Further adventures of Sylvia Allen, balle- 
rina, who was the central character in “Yankee 
ballerina,” published 1941. Her ballet engage- 
ments lead to many adventures, among them 
the opportunity of dancing at the Metropolitan 
opera house in New York where she learns 
much of how a great opera production is per- 
fected 

SCHERF, CHARLES HENRY, 1880- 

Do your own thinking. McGraw 1948 
368p illus (Whittlesey house publica- 
tions) $3 

“Designed to give teen-agers a survey of 
the mental materials they will need for maturity. 

Some of the topics covered are the general 

attitude for mental health, control of the emo- 

tions, personality improvement, how to study, 
and vocabulary growth.” Retail bookseller 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


Haywoop, CAROLYN, 1898- 

Penny goes to camp; written and illus. 
by Carolyn Haywood. Morrow 1948 
191p illus $2 

More adventures told in a seven-year-old’s 
own kind of language about Penny and Peter, 
the two little adopted brothers. The boys have 
never been to camp and don’t want to go at 
first, but when they find that a real Indian chief 
teaches archery, they are eager to be off. The 
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rivalry between the two camp teams, the secrets, 

the camp fire, the craft shop, all part of every 

camp’s summer fun, are dwelt upon 
LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES, 1904- 
Three little Chinese girls. Morrow 1948 
128p illus $2 
Adventures of Jade, Pearl, and Jasmine, 
three little girls who lived in the city of Peking 
LENSKI, Lois, 1893- 

Boom town boy; written & illus. by Lois 
Lenski. Lippincott 1948° 177p_ illus 
$2.50 

The saga of the discovery of oil in Okla- 
homa is told in terms of the Robinson family, 
especially, Grandpa and ten-year old Orvie 

L’HOMMEDIEU, DOROTHY (KEASBEY) 1885- 

Leo, the little St Bernard; written by 
Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu; illus. by 
Marguerite Kirmse. Lippincott 1948 
62p illus $2 

Leo impatiently looks forward to the day 
when he will do brave deeds amd make famous 
rescues like his father, a dog of the St Bernard 

Hospice. One day he sets out alone for the 

St Bernard Hospice and it is a journey of terror 

and excitement such as he never dreamed of 

McCLUuUNG, ROBERT M. 

Wings in the woods; illus. by the author. 
Morrow 1948 251p illus $2.50 

It all began when Dan found the beauti- 
ful pale-green winged creature that turned out 
to be a luna moth. The hunt for butterflies 
and moths was on. Uncle Bill was helpful in 


giving their names and showing how and where 
to find them 
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FICTION 


Naked and the dead 
Pilgrim’s ina 


MAILER. 
GOUDGE. 
BUCK. 
BELLAMANN. Parris Mitchell of Kings Row 78 
LOCKRIDGE. Raintree county 
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